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BIGGER VALUE 
EVERY DAY 





You can reach more people than ever. More 
people can reach you. 


Last year we added more than 10,000 new 
telephones every working day. We’re doing 
even better than that now. 


More than 6,000,000 telephones—includ- 
ing many for your own particular friends and 
neighbors—have been added in the last two 
years. 

Nowhere in the world do people get so 
much for their telephone dollar as right here 
in this country. 
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The Princeton Bicentennial 
Conferences: a Retrospect 


By J. DOUGLAS BROWN 


It is therefore fitting and proper . . 
preparing jointly to meet the tasks lying beyond this crucial moment in history. 
. . « Wise men must speedily take earnest counsel lest the world’s tragic sacrifice 


shall have been offered in vain. 


. to take counsel with other scholars in 


Princeton, therefore, proposes to direct its 


Bicentennial celebration to the end of applying, in consultation with scholars 
throughout the world, our common skills, knowledge, and wisdom to the recon- 
sideration of the fundamental obligations of higher learning to human society, 
hoping thus to contribute to the advancement of the comity of all nations and to 
the building of a free and peaceful world. 


Bicentennial celebration to the 

taking of earnest counsel by schol- 
ars and men of affairs in the whole 
range of academic disciplines, Prince- 
ton University tried an experiment in 
higher education which was but a 
logical next step in the series of exper- 
iments it has carried on_ since 
it became a university. Although 
months have elapsed since the last 
conferees returned to their home 
universities, it is still too early to 
assess fully the value of the fifteen 
conferences held throughout the aca- 
demic year 1946-47. Reports, sym- 


>: THUS dedicating its recent 
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posia, and books are still being 
prepared and published which in 
greater or less extent reflect the dis- 
cussions at the sessions. Probably 
more important, the influence of the 
informal interchange of ideas during 
the gatherings of leading scholars of 
many nations will continue to have 
effect for many years to come. 

The typical Bicentennial confer- 
ence followed a time-tested pattern: 
three days in duration, four sessions 
a day, one hour and a half each; a 
chairman and one or two leaders for 
each session; a positive rule against 
the reading of papers or the extension 
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of opening remarks beyond twenty 
minutes. The group in attendance 
was strictly limited to less than a 
hundred invited guests so that they 
could carry on discussions while 
seated in a comfortable lounge-room 
environment. Everyone present was 
assumed to be an active participant, 
and no one except the chairman or 
the leader of the session was specially 
privileged or specially obligated to 
speak. 

The topics of the fifteen confer- 
ences ranged from “The Future of 
Nuclear Science,” ‘“‘The Chemistry 
and Physiology of Growth,” and 
‘Engineering and Human Affairs” to 
“‘Near-Eastern Culture and Society,” 
“Research and Scholarship in the 
Arts,” and “The Humanistic Tradi- 
tion in the Century Ahead.” Each 
conference was planned by a separate 
director and faculty advisory commit- 
tee under a general director and com- 
mittee. The complex arrangements 
for lodging, meals, transportation 
(ship, air, train, or local), reception, 
correspondence, and printing were 
administered by a _ Bicentennial 
executive staff. 

The device of relatively small “‘res- 
idential” gatherings of selected schol- 
ars for informal discussion of key 
issues was in the spirit of Princeton 
traditions of higher education. As a 
small university in a small town, it 
could not invite the great learned 
societies with their hundreds and 
thousands of members to hold meet- 
ings on its campus. With long 
emphasis on fundamental arts and 
sciences, its natural inclination was 
to assist in the necessary process of 
integration and interrelation among 
the disciplines. A more unusual in- 


fluence was the logical application of 
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Princeton’s methods of undergraduate 
and graduate instruction to self- 
instruction among groups of scholars, 

Generations of Princeton students 
have been imbued with the principle 
that one learns not merely by reading, 
or listening to lectures, or working 
alone in a laboratory, but even more 
by informal group discussion of 
the new ideas and findings which the 
student discovers in books and lab- 
oratory experimentation. Since dis- 
tinguished scholars and scientists are 
but outstanding students, many years 
advanced, the same principle holds in 
their case. The interruption of the 
war and the vast problems arising 
from it have accentuated this need 
for group discussion. Especially when 
future problems and future research 
to meet them are involved, scholars 
and scientists need to exchange ideas. 
The preceptorial approach, long estab- 
lished at Princeton, with its emphasis 
upon the mutuality of the learning 
process, seemed a highly valuable 
adjunct to the lecture method of large 
gatherings in the communication of 
scholarly queries, judgments, and 
findings. 

In still other ways the decision to 
arrange a series of small working con- 
ferences seemed in line with Prince- 
ton tradition. In such conferences, it 
is possible to build the membership of 
each group with great care, to assure 
balanced representation of various 
associated disciplines and professions, 
and to rely on the blending process of 
friendly, informal interchange to en- 
hance wisdom, to lower tensions, and 
to mellow the fierce pride of author- 
ship. The location of the first six 
conferences in the Graduate College 
assured a congenial, “‘country-house”’ 
environment. It was just this kind of 
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scholarly interchange which Dean 
Andrew Fleming West envisioned 
when he planned the College as a self- 
contained residential unit with its 
common room, library, breakfast 
room, and great hall. For the later 
conferences, the Princeton Inn pro- 
vided the same atmosphere. Scholars, 
like students, learn much in extra- 
curricular discussions when small 
groups can argue to a conclusion—or 
to a draw—the issues raised in general 
meetings. 

But informality in the conference 
program was not limited to extra- 
curricular conversations. With groups 
of less than a hundred meeting in the 
surroundings of a college common 
room and not of a lecture hall, the 
sessions were planned to be almost 
“automotive.” With sufficient talent 
present to conduct scores of seminars 
at once, the only need was to select 
the right topic, the right leader to 
introduce the topic, and let nature 
take its course. True, many months 
of careful planning went into the 
selection of topics, session leaders, 
and participants and into general 
organization, but once the conference 
met, the blueprint faded into the 
background and the sessions were 
carried along by the spontaneous 
contributions of deeply interested 
participants. True, the leaders were 
asked to transmit summaries of their 
opening statements long in advance, 
but they were asked even more 
earnestly to make their comments at 
the sessions without reference to 
written manuscripts. 

This absence of a detailed, frozen 
agendum and of positive controls 
did, of course, involve risks. Fortu- 
nately, very few sessions in the year- 
long program went astray. On the 
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other hand, very many sessions un- 
covered unexpected areas of agree- 
ment or disagreement, challenging 
lines of inquiry, new propositions, new 
relationships, and new problems which 
no group of planners could have 
foreseen. The result was a fresh, 
inquiring approach as meetings pro- 
gressed. Good chairmanship—not an 
abundant resource in academia— 
helped immeasurably to keep discus- 
sion on more profitable trails, but 
chairmanship was of the passive, 
framing variety. The presiding officer 
had the essential assignment of assur- 
ing the informal character of the ses- 
sions. He performed his task best by 
letting discussion run free so long as 
the ball was “in bounds.” A very oc- 
casional query or a moderately polite 
determination of who next could add 
his telling point were the outside 
limits of the chairman’s duties. 


HE informality of the Princeton 

sessions would not have been 
possible without the sense of homo- 
geneity created by the careful selec- 
tion of the participants and the 
surroundings in which the meetings 
were held. While there existed wide 
differences in age, national back- 
ground, and precise experience, all 
those in attendance at a conference 
were keenly interested in the subject 
at hand and had demonstrated that 
interest by very real contributions to 
knowledge or understanding of the 
subject. Living, eating, and talking 
together, great names were far less 
noticeable than challenging ideas. 
Competency was assumed, but the 
validity of an off-the-cuff comment 
had to be demonstrated, sometimes 
much to the chagrin of the author and 
to the delight of fellow-conferees. It 
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was not the atmosphere for the 
unchallenged “authority.” 

Perhaps this aspect of the confer- 
ences helped as much as any other to 
demonstrate the valuable qualities of 
the effective teacher-scholar in Amer- 
ican universities. In session after 
session, the scholar who was accus- 
tomed to the interplay of the well- 
run seminar was able to hold his own 
when the studious recluse found diffi- 
culty in warding off the parries of his 
more articulate peers. In aday when 
scholarship must make its contribu- 
tion felt as never before, the capacity 
to communicate ideas clearly and suc- 
cinctly received proper recognition. 
These were not students compelled to 
listen in order to pass the course, but 
fellow scholars who could freely ex- 
press their dislike for unnecessary or 
irrelevant verbiage. 

Another attribute of the confer- 
ences which may prove helpful in 
university scholarship was the sense 
of relevancy which pervaded the 
sessions. The announcement of the 
Bicentennial year, quoted as the sub- 
title, struck the keynote. The faculty 
committees planning the several con- 
ferences had relevancy much in mind. 
But the participants went beyond the 
blueprint in stressing the urgency of 
making scholarship a real force in 
American and world affairs, in the 
rebirth of understanding of great 
human values, in the better ordering 
of world society, and in relating scien- 
tific and engineering progress to 
human welfare. The men and women 
who came to the conferences, espe- 
cially those from abroad, seemed to 
get a lift in morale as the sessions 
progressed. Sound scholarship proved 
to be a fundamental need of the world 
today. It was not a retreat from the 
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firing line, but an essential resource in 
the logistics of a resumed advance. 
The emphasis upon relevancy ap. 
peared in varied forms in the 
conferences on science, engineering, 
social science, education, and the 
humanities. The participants of the 
conference on nuclear science spent 
hours on the problems of relating new 
discoveries to the wholeness of human 
security and progress. There was little 
of the pre-war aloofness concerning 
the impact of pure science upon day- 
to-day life. While enthusiastic to 
delve deeper into the unknown, the 
conferees showed a constant tendency 
to look over the shoulder at the rest 
of the universe of values, to the 
training of the scientist of the future, 
and to the relation of government to 
research. The social scientists seemed 
oppressed with the inadequacy of our 
knowledge of effective social institu- 
tions. The humanists almost per- 
ceptibly shifted, as the meetings 
continued, from a passive defense of a 
heritage to a new sense of mission in 
reinterpreting timeless values to a 
discouraged world. The mathema- 
ticlans were, apparently, the only 
group that remained happily insulated 
from the cares and tribulations of life 
on this planet. At the same time, 
they laid out the most challenging 
program for future research. 


O THOSE who observed the 

Bicentennial conferences during 
the year, the concept and obliga- 
tions of a university took on new 
meaning. The mechanistic complex- 
ity of a great catalogue of courses, the 
list of professorships, and the enig- 
matic titles of doctoral dissertations 
began to fall into the background with 
the growth of an impression of 
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continuity and relationship of knowl- 
edge through time and diverse special- 
izations. To enhance this tendency 
toward integration, some scholars 
were asked to participate in two or 
more conferences. But the urge to 
close gaps in the great circle of uni- 
versal knowledge did not need arti- 
ficial stimulation. Too many of the 
participants had gone beyond the 
stage of scholarship where specializa- 
tion alone affords the final sat- 
isfaction. They felt the want of 
understanding of the relationship of 
their special fields to major areas of 
knowledge. They appreciated the 
more intensely the stimulating climate 
of a university community where 
inquiry is the way of life and where 
there are no jurisdictional boundaries 
enforced upon learning. 

Whatever the profit and satisfac- 
tions gained by the guests of the 
University at the conferences, and 
through them the influence of the 
sessions upon scholarship elsewhere, 
the imprint of the conferences upon 
Princeton will survive for many years. 
The faculty had the satisfaction of 
seeing long and careful planning bear 
fruit. The advantages of the small, 
informal conference were successfully 
transferred from undergraduate and 
graduate instruction to gatherings of 
distinguished scholars. Experience 
gained over the years in a university 


college and university with a single 
faculty could be applied effectively in 
the highest reaches of scholarly inter- 
change. Formality and stuffiness were 
shown to be no more appropriate to 
scholars learning from each other 
than to teacher-scholars in the class- 
room. The Freshman and the Nobel 
prize winner could profit by the same 
type of spontaneous discussion, albeit 
carefully planned as to preparation, 
surroundings, and leadership. 

More important than the testing of 
method was the increased conviction 
gained by the Princeton faculty of the 
urgent relevancy of scholarship, of 
its contributions not only to the 
progress of mankind but to the vital- 
ity of the total educational process. 
The perennial criticism that teaching 
suffered from too much emphasis on 
scholarship was again proved to be a 
criticism of the wrong type of scholar 
used to justify the retention on a 
faculty of the wrong type of teacher. 
In the conferences, scholarship in 
action became the most stimulating 
kind of teaching. Interest, enthusi- 
asm, and high purpose were tempered 
with incisive criticism, perspective, and 
the test of relevancy. The meetings 
established new goals for scholarship 
in many fields. But even more vital to 
the progress of higher education, they 
renewed the faith of the teacher-scholar 
in the significance of his age-old calling. 

(Vol. XIX, No. 2] 





Poverty, Professors, and Policy 


By DONALD W. ROGERS 


Proposing an Adequate Salary Standard for the College Teacher 


HAT “one can’t get rich at 
teaching” has long been rec- 
ognized. It is perhaps not so 
well known that one can become 
so poor in goods while teaching as to 
become poor as a teacher. That these 
two kinds of poverty have a causal 
relation will be the first subject of my 
paper. Through an examination of 
the hiatus between our incomes and 
our needs as teachers as represented 
by a “reasonable” minimum budget, 
I hope to show that our economic 
poverty is profound and of a degree 
greater than that resulting from the 
inertia of our nominal salaries during 
the current inflation of prices. That 
our private colleges are less helpless 
in meeting these problems than some- 
times appears will perhaps be the 
inference from my concluding argu- 
ment on tuition policy. 
Because of the pressures of institu- 
tional expansion and the insistent 
problems incident to the postwar 
period of re-planning and readjust- 
ment, college administrators are forced 
to view the personnel problem a. pri- 
marily one of obtaining new members 
for the teaching staff. Financial con- 
siderations and policies, not unreason- 
ably, must be formulated with respect 
to improving the college’s competitive 
position, attracting men of high qual- 
ity, preventing the drift of specialists 
to industry. The problem so viewed 
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has a tendency to appear solved when 
staff recruitment is quantitatively 
complete, although most faculties 
exhibit instances, more or less extreme, 
of compromise on experience, ability, 
training, and personal qualifications 
as the price of expansion. 

Many administrators, however, feel 
and have expressed genuine concern 
for the privations and hardships which 
teachers are asked to bear, a concern 
based upon sympathy and respect. 
College executives, however, are not 
so easily able to assess the educational 
and professional costs of our lack of 
real income. In other professions and 
in most business operations, the per- 
formance of a job and the qualifica- 
tions of a man can fairly easily be 
judged, whether in terms of profit 
and loss, or unit production, or the 
handling of a legal or medical case, or 
the building of a concrete structure. 
Our product is not so tangible. Nor 
is the teacher’s individual contribu- 
tion to the educational result so easily 
determined. 

Educational administration is in 
part an act of faith—faith in the 
integrity of men, faith in their capacity 
to be their own masters, faith in their 
determination to devote themselves 
with deep conviction to educational 
goals toward which they and their 
students may grow. External con- 
trols cannot be substituted for the 
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quality of the man, were appropriate 
standards available. When all the 
measuring is done, when the regis- 
trar’s accounting is complete, the 
quality of a college’s product is still 
a function of its teachers, and stands 
or falls with them. But greatness of 
vision and the capacity to fulfill it 
rarely flourish in privation. Devotion 
and noble acts, as more men than 
Aristotle have pointed out, require 
external goods. 


OME of the teacher’s disabilities 

are obvious. Many men are 
engaged in extra-curricular remu- 
nerative work. This might be of con- 
siderable educational value. But it 
should be engaged in as, when, and to 
the extent that, it has such relevance. 
Worry over financial problems and a 
tendency toward resentment of the 
disparity between his circumstances 
and those of equally or less well- 
trained men in other professions pro- 
vide a rather acid soil for the growth 
of vision, ability, and devotion. 

How many men suffer from “aca- 
demic fatigue” resulting from their 
inability to spend summers in study 
or travel, replenishing the reservoir of 
enthusiasm, interest, and inspiration! 
Summer-school teaching is dreaded as 
an obstacle to growth, yet welcomed 
as protection from financial disaster. 

In addition, some college teachers 
are handicapped by so elementary a 
matter as the lack of a working 
library, which they, unlike lawyers or 
physicians, may not charge off as a 
business expense but must treat as 
income, even if through some other 
sacrifice they provide it. How many 
men have adequate study facilities, at 
home or at the college? Many men 
work under conditions that would be 
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considered intolerable by clerks and 
secretaries in modest business houses. 
And again, the provision of a study 
must come from income, if it comes 
at all, rather than from the employing 
institution. 

It is equally clear that poverty 
may produce a degree of professional 
insularity that may frustrate the 
greater growth of the man, both as 
man and as specialist. One’s financial 
inability to attend professional meet- 
ings, to engage in field work, to 
utilize summers most effectively, and 
the virtual impossibility of reviving 
or preserving that great protection 
against academicism, the sabbatical 
year, make it less than likely that we 
shall achieve the scholarly and hu- 
man stature that our responsibility 
demands. 

Certain other consequences of the 
economic status of college teachers 
are more subtle, less apparent, but 
just as real and perhaps more impor- 
tant. I have heard college teachers 
admit, perhaps even boast, that they 
had rigorously repressed aesthetic, 
literary, and creative interests which 
they knew they could not afford. It 
is a “realistic” view. Why cultivate 
the whole man when one cannot 
adequately support even the special- 
ist? In every teacher, a struggle for 
survival is going on. Every ability, 
every aspiration, must meet a stand- 
ard set by the conditions of his living 
rather than by the demands of his vo- 
cation. We are tempted, even forced, 
to remain less than we might be, and 
hence become less than we must be. 

Another result may not be demon- 
strable, but one wonders whether 
students, habituated to the pecuniary 
standards of our culture, may not 
initially assume professors’ abilities to 
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be accurately measured by their 
incomes, thus raising a psychological 
barrier to the appreciation of the real 
ability that every faculty embodies. 

Even as specialists, we show the 
faults, the brittle surfaces, that exter- 
nal pressures produce. The goads of 
privation are so strong and the 
pecuniary rewards of academic life 
have such a tendency to follow the 
obvious that one is frequently under 
the necessity of concerning himself 
with the symbols of professional 
achievement rather than with the 
substance, with the monograph and 
the footnote rather than with breadth 
of learning, vital experience, and 
maturity of insight. 

We have not mentioned such obvi- 
ous handicaps as the college teachers’ 
inability to provide housing, even 
of the inadequate standard enjoyed 
by carpenters, masons, and other 
skilled workers, the cultural poverty 
of their living and working environ- 
ment, their incapacity to provide 
their families with even modest secur- 
ity, comfort, and other needs. But 
one last example in my far from 
exhaustive list may lend support to 
my suggestion that these disabilities 
are matters of concern to the college 
as well as to the man, in so far as the 
two may be differentiated. I refer to 
the economic selectivity which results 
from the inadequacy of college salaries. 

College executives are made forcibly 
aware of the loss of men to industrial 
or other nonacademic positions where 
they enjoy perhaps double their aca- 
demic salaries,! but it may not have 
occurred to many who observe this 
occupational motility that it is eco- 


1Kyte,G.W. “A Comparison of Salaries in the 
Academic Profession with Those in the Federal Civil 
Service,” American Association of University Profes- 
sors Bulletin, XXXIII (Summer, 1947), pp. 304-12. 
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nomically selective. Many groups in 
our culture provide the candidates 
for academic posts. Initially, the 
opportunities and responsibilities of 
the profession are the monopoly of no 
special group, to the extent, at least, 
that the requisite university training 
has become more accessible to all 
economic levels. But only those 
teachers completely dependent upon 
their salaries for their livelihood are 
tempted or forced on financial grounds 
to enter nonacademic work. Perhaps 
many qualified persons, in addi- 
tion, never become college teachers 
because they feel that teaching is a 
luxury they cannot afford. In short, 
the composition of college staffs is 
being influenced by factors other than 
the quality of the men. The teaching 
personnel tends to become unrepre- 
sentative. While laudably concerned 
in preventing the independent college 
from becoming a rich student’s priv- 
ilege, many of us may forget that col- 
lege teaching tends to become a rich 
man’s profession. While remaining 
attractive to those with private means, 
it may, with respect to the others, 
attract only those whose breadth of 
interest and range of sensitivity and 
ability are so narrow as to make the 
illiberality of a teacher’s living a 
tolerable burden. 


HIS is a serious situation. It 

would be unfortunate, however, 
if the public or members of the pro- 
fession were to think these problems 
incident to the postwar inflation alone. 
There would be little point in shouting 
alarms in a period in which the air is 
heavy with them. The problems just 


presented are simply accentuations of 


problems of long standing. It is true 
that academic salaries tend to follow 
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ae TABLE I 
In A Co.Litece TEACHER’s BUDGET 
tes a 
the Monthly 
of Item Professional Family Total 
no (1) (2) (3) (4) 
St, | food for four, with modest entertaining...............cssscecvsevecccfecscccces $ 100.00|/$ 100.00 
n Rental or purchase at current prices of house with floor space of 1,200 
B | sq. ft. (134 times size of basic Quonset house), 10 per cent of which is 
all I CI CUNO  . , «oes 5s ov vane teen seseyeueeesess 8.50 76.50 85.00 
yse Home maintenance (heat, light, taxes)............... 0c eceeeeceeeeeee 3-50 31.50 35.00 
Medical and dental services, average in amount, including hospitalization, 
on ee ere ere errr 25.00 25.00 
re Home furnishings, including mechanical equipment—$s5,000, amortized 
over ten years, 5 per cent of which is for professional uge............. 2.00 38.00 40.00 
nn coos iin us U ihe ueeahieesenensah tamaieasée bee 25.00 25.00 
s | Transportation—including cost of cheapest automobile, amortized over 
P | six years, driven 10,000 miles annually, including insurance and 
di- licensing with 10 per cent allowed for professional use............... 4-90 44-10 49.00 
rs Insurance: a Set cia 
: Life insurance: two $10,000 family-life policies with T.1.A.A. beginning 
a Rs os nines khan adec hide duet édihsVabeten sess case 40.00 40.00 
rt Retirement annuity contribution at 74 per cent of salary per annum 
- | i Si R.. v:0600seh sees once btetee ses ehas heeneesses 60.00 60.00 
1S Educational endowment policies—$2,000 for each child, twenty-year 
an EN dh uxahh a glsadale dnGeWtae dC an site hela e NF SES TKS o bev oA So ce 56 15.00 15.00 

| Recreation: including children’s allowances for bicycles, excursions, and 
ng so on, and also concerts, plays, Pe Sree 40.00 40.00 
e. | Music, prints, books (including about $20 for professional books)....... . 20.00 30.00 50.00 

Summer vacation, including field trips, summer study, and other pro- 
ed I a a nels ue aire vase hnadn eae msec enon 16.00 24.00 40.00 
ge | Reserve for sabbatical year—about $3,000, in addition to salary, to 
4 provide for travel, maintenance during research, and costs of studies. . ey er 42.00 
J. | Totals (net, after taxes): 

{ RR eet ony Sener Came eee ee eee 96.90 |$ 549.10/$ 646.00 
ch |_Sarah phe i ares $1,162.80 | $6,589.20 | $7,752.00 
ig 
S, | ata distance an increase in the price character of his expenses, and the vul- 
8S, | index.2 It is true that increases of nerability of his service to the effects 
of | about 30 per cent during the past two of economic need. 

id | years have fallen far behind a price _—_ Let us first, by way of knowing the 
1¢ index moving past 161 in terms of a_ goal, construct a modestly comfort- 
4 | 1939 base.* But I am even more able budget which would provide 
impressed with the fact that college both the living environment that the 
teaching, like teaching generally, has wholehearted and devoted perform- 
It | almost always been a depressed pro- ance of his service and studies re- 
t, | fession.s I am concerned, too, with a quires and the expenses peculiar to 
»- | widespread failure to understand the the profession which the teacher, 
is | nature of a teacher’s vocation, the rather than the institution, must bear. 
e. *Boothe, Viva. Salaries and the Cost of Living in We shall assume that the college 
1g my eg State Universities and Colleges, 1913-32. teacher’s family consists of four per- 
. Ohio State University Press, 1932, pp. 7, 8 ‘ . 4 
‘Consumers Price Index, U. S. Sroneeiens of sons and otherwise fits the statistical 
st | Labor, Bureau of Labor gee, uly 15,1947. The norms. The budget is set up in Table I. 
if latest official index is 164.9, as of November 15, 1947+ 
the index for February is about 168. Esumates ‘Compare the figures given in Table I with Eliz- 
e in this article should be increased about 3 per cent. abeth E. Hoyt, “The American Standard of Living,” 
. ‘Wilson, Logan. The Academic Man. New fawn in Our Society (New York: Mc- 
York: Oxford University Press, 1942. p. 145: Graw-Hill Book Co., 1938. Chaps. xxv and xxv1). 
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Under present tax conditions, a 
college teacher would require a gross 
income, inclusive of taxes, of $771.73 
a month or $9,260.84 a year in order 
to provide for his professional expenses 
and for the modest way of life assumed 
in the budget. Since the items 
charged to professional expenses (see 
first column) are expenses incident to 
his training and scholarly activities, 
we must consider only the family 
budget in attempting to evaluate 
the reasonableness of the way of 
life which we are suggesting is a 
prerequisite of the teacher’s vocation. 
That evaluation can most conven- 
iently be made by comparing this 
budget with those used, for example, 
by the Brookings Institution in studies 
of America’s consuming habits and 
needs.6 The nominal standards used 
therein correspond to our net figures 
since, during the period from which 
the data were taken, income taxes in 
the lower brackets were negligible.’ 
In addition, we must compensate for 
the change in price level by dividing 
our net figure by the ratio of the 
current price index to the 1929 index 
taken to a common base.* We then 
see that our family budget corre- 
sponds to the upper limit of the 
“moderate circumstances’’ standard 
used in the earlier studies. A close 
reading of the content of the Brook- 
ings standard indicates a neglect or 
underestimate of security items (in- 
surance, savings, and so on) which 


®Leven, Maurice; Moulton, Harold G.; and 
Warburton, Clark. America’s Capacity to Con- 
sume. Washington, D.C.: Brookings Institution, 
1934. p. 87. 

™Income tax calculations in this article were 
made by my father, Walter I. Rogers, income- 
tax and cost accountant of Chicago, Illinois. 

8The 1929 Index is 125 taken to the base 
1939 = 100. Phen eee. Tete, 

125 129 


= $5,108.00. 
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loom large in our account, although 
our insurance is inflated to provide 
for higher prices than formerly were 
anticipated. 

Perhaps we may conclude that such 
a budget, although a distant ideal, is 
neither utopian nor luxurious, but 
may well err in being too cautious, 
That it should appear excessive may 
only be evidence that we have 
allowed our aspirations for the pro. 
fession to shrink to the level of its 
rewards. 
familiar with current salary levels, 
directly or otherwise,® can be free of 
fear that the budget proposed, if 
excessive, is likely to be reached or 
exceeded in the near future. Present 
gross salaries may be compared with 
the Brookings Institution standards by 
use of the following table, in which 
those standards have been brought up 
to date by inclusion of taxes and by 
adjusting for price changes. Profes- 
sional expenses, such as those in the 
first column, should be added to the 
incomes given here: 


i. $7,493-36-$17,307.58 
“Moderate Circumstances”... 4,212.00- 7,493.36 
“Minimum Comfort”........ 1,935.00- 4,212.00 
‘Subsistence and Poverty’’... o° - 


In any case, the reader | 





1,935.00 | 


Or would hardly be justified in | 


presenting a description of the | 


unfortunate results of current salary 


levels and an outline of a salary | 
standard which makes the present | 


levels seem even less satisfactory than 
before, unless some solution were 
offered. College and university - 
nances offer problems of a degree ol 

°Cf. Kyte, op. cit., p. 306, and Sumner H 


Schlichter, “The Economic Status of the Pro- 
fession,” American Association of University Pro- 


fessors Bulletin, XX XIII (Spring, 1947), p. 98. Also, | 


Badger, Henry J. “Administrative Policies Govern- 
ing the Salaries of College Teachers,” American 
Association of University Professors Bulletin, 
XXXIII (Autumn, 1947), p. 143. 
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POVERTY, PROFESSORS, AND POLICY 


complexity that might tempt the 
layman to avoid the subject. We 
have been enlightened recently by 
the excellent study by Waldo Emer- 
son Reck” and are therefore aware of 
the crushing financial pressures under 
which administrators of educational 
institutions work. But there may be 
some value in the reflections of a lay- 
man in these matters if only in that 
they might promote fuller discussion. 

Let us assume, as the authors of a 
well-known study of the economic 
problems of the Yale faculty" did 
not, that an increase in the ratio of 
students to teachers is hardly a 
desirable way of increasing the rate of 
remuneration of the individual teach- 
ers, in the absence of convincing 
evidence to the contrary. Let us leave 
the responsibility for the financing of 
state universities in the hands of the 
legislatures of the states. Let us 
assume that the tremendous gifts and 
legacies to colleges and universities 
during the twenties are not likely to 
be duplicated under the conditions of 
our times. Let us further grant that, 
whatever the merits or dangers of 
various programs of Federal financing 
in place of or in addition to the 
present G.I. subsidy, such aid is not 
an immediate prospect, and might, in 
any case, be inadequate. Finally, 
while admitting and appreciating the 
tremendous value, financial and oth- 
erwise, arising from reliance upon 
contributions by an informed and 
interested public, alumni and others, 
we must also admit that present 
achievements in this direction, rarely 


**Our Colleges See Red,” School and Society, 
LXV (March 1, 1947), pp. 153-58. 

"Henderson, Yandell, and Davie, Maurice R., 
editors. Incomes and Living Costs of a University 
Faculty: a Report Made by a Committee on the 
Academic Standard of Living. ... New Haven, 
Connecticut: Yale University Press, 1928. pp. 97-98. 
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exceeding 7 or 8 per cent of an insti- 
tution’s budget, will not solve a prob- 
lem of the magnitude of the one which 
is our present concern. 

There remains to be explored, so 
far as I can see, only one other source 
of college and university revenue, and 
only one recommendation in regard 
thereto that bears upon our problem: 
Let tuition rates be substantially 
increased. 

I am aware that the initial reaction 
to such a recommendation is one of 
horror, or at least of indignation, that 
one could cold-bloodedly advocate a 
policy which would make our colleges 
financially more exclusive, less demo- 
cratic. I concur in the criteria implied 
but fail to follow the logic of the 
inference. That the proposal I wish 
to describe cannot involve that result 
and will in fact make the college 
experience more universally available, 
while at the same time providing more 
adequately for the personal and pro- 
fessional needs of college personnel, 
may perhaps be concluded from the 
following considerations. 

Tuitions in private undergraduate 
colleges and universities have in- 
creased 29 per cent since 1939.% We 
need not conclude that the college 
opportunity is becoming less demo- 
cratically available because dollar 
income at every economic level (ex- 
cepting many teachers and persons 
dependent upon annuities) has in- 
creased even more. In effect, the 
differential between the increase in 
dollar income and the increase in 
tuition rates constitutes a real increase 
in the availability of private-college 
advantages to a larger range of 
students. This, of course, is a trend 
which we want to further. 

12Time, XVI (October 20, 1947), p. 56. 
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But no students are as yet paying 
the full cost of the educational serv- 
ices and facilities that they enjoy. The 
percentage of the per capita cost of 
educating at the college level covered 
by tuition fees is in the neighborhood 
of 58 per cent. Many students are 
paying less than they might and all 
are paying for less than they receive. 

The detail of my suggestion is this: 


1. Let the nominal tuition rates be raised 
gradually until they approximate the 
costs of the services provided. 

2. Encourage students to apply for scholar- 
ships based on ability and need. 

3. Let need be presumed to exist when the 
parents’ income is less than that of 
professors at the college of comparable 
age (forty-five years, perhaps). In 
this way we might avoid the injustice 
of being less considerate of the col- 
lege teacher than of his nonacademic 
counterpart. The alternative we now 
follow involves giving charity to all at 
the expense of the professor. 

4. The amount of the scholarship might, 
for example, be made equal to that 
difference of income, times a constant 
in part dependent upon the institu- 
tion’s nontuitional income and in part 
upon its policy in regard to faculty 
salaries. 


Since from year to year most col- 
leges can count on considerable sta- 
tistical continuity in the economic 
stratification of its student body, the 
constant referred to in the fourth 
suggestion can be determined in 
advance as a function of its salary 
schedule, its nontuitional income, and 
a fairly accurately estimated break- 
down of the scholarship remission 
likely to be applied for. 

Since the merits of the suggestion 
must be tested against some objec- 
tions that will be raised against it, let 


WReck, op. cit., pp. 155-56. 
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us first consider the charge that such 
a policy would be “undemocratic” 
since, by entailing the grading of tui- 
tion rates, it would involve dis- 
crimination against those of better 
means. As far as the principle of the 
matter is concerned, almost all private 
colleges and universities already give 
rebates in the form of scholarships to 
those who cannot afford the present 
rates. Second, the same principle is 
operative, with few voices raised 
against it, in the progressive income 
tax imposed by the Federal govern- 
ment and sanctioned by the Supreme 
Court. And, third, one could argue 
that dollar equality as an ideal must 
yield in any mature democratic phi- 
losophy to the goal of equity and 
equality of opportunity, which this 
policy would further. 

If it be objected that higher rates 
will be a burden on those parents 
whose incomes make them ineligible 
for scholarship rebates, the answer is 
that they can afford that additional 
expense more easily than the teacher 
can afford the sacrifices in salary that 
lower rates now entail. One might 
even ask why students and their par- 
ents might not be willing to borrow, 
if necessary, to finance a college pro- 
gram, if the alternative is that both 
colleges and teachers should operate 
indefinitely on a deficit basis. 

A third objection carries a little 
more weight; namely, that college 
administrations would be tempted to 
encourage application only on the 
part of those potential students who 
would need no rebate. Any program, 
however, presupposes for the success 
of its execution the integrity of its 
executives. One must grant, never- 
theless, that there must come a point 

[Continued on page 107) 
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Education and the Literary Heritage 


By ERIC BENTLEY 


“The faculty of attention has utterly vanished from the general Anglo-Saxon 
mind, extinguished at its source by the big blatant Bayadere of Fournalism.” 


NGLISH and American litera- 
kK. ture are now very widely taught 

in the schools and universities. 
But one has only to ask how many 
people read poetry after they leave 
the university to realize that most of 
this teaching is a failure. We—Amer- 
icans and English alike—are still 
illiterate peoples. Doubtless this is 
partly the fault of God, who created 
us illiterate more obviously than he 
created us equal, partly our own 
fault, since of all things we resist im- 
provement most. But it is also, and 
more precisely, the fault of our 
teachers. Their handling of literature 
is very inadequate. I doubt whether 
anything our students do is more of a 
waste of time than their study of 
literature. I am the more concerned 
about this because I believe that our 
own literature could be, and perhaps 
should be, the backbone of a liberal 
education. 

Let me mention some facts. The 
study of English literature was intro- 
duced into the great English univer- 
sities only a generation ago. Before 
that, a literary education meant an 
education in Greek and Latin. Edu- 
cation in English was introduced with 
misgiving and practiced without en- 
thusiasm. It seemed a piddling thing 
to read works in an already familiar 
language. And did one not know 
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—Henry Fames 


English literature by instinct or by 
being a Public School man? At 
Oxford the solid old-fashioned people 
continued to read Greats. The solid 
new-fashioned people read politics, 
philosophy, and economics. 

The first charge against English 
studies, then, was that of dilettantism. 
And dilettantism has been the bug- 
bear of the majority of professors of 
English ever since. Against it they 
built themselves a bulwark: pedantry. 
The results lie before us in the publi- 
cations of the Modern Language 
Association. Clearly, the bulwark was 
worse than the bugbear. Against both 
the dilettantes and the sterile schol- 
ars, moralists rose up to declare that 
literature is profound and edifying. 

Such, I take it, was the drift of 
American Humanism. As it con- 
fronted the régime of a Kittredge or 
a Karl Young I am sure that it had 
great value. By comparison with the 
regnant doctrine it was broad and 
enlivening. But today that Human- 
ism. is itself regnant—in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, for instance. And 
last year it was a Harvard professor 
who spoke on its behalf—or on behalf 
of something very like it—at the first 
Kenyon Conference.! His tone, unlike 


1Bush, Douglas N. “‘The Ethical Tradition in 
English Literature,” The Heritage of the English- 
speaking Peoples and Their Responsibility. Gam- 
bier, Ohic: Kenyon College, 1947. pp. 78-94. 
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Irving Babbitt’s, was defensive and 
wistful. Can it be that the réles have 
changed and that we now need an- 
other broad and enlivening force? 

If I read his address rightly, 
Douglas Bush suggested that the 
essence of great literature is the 
affirmation of a certain view of man, 
namely, the Christian view, as Mr. 
Bush understands the Christian view. 
Thus, to give Mr. Bush’s own favorite 
example, great literature is opposed 
to moral relativism. One way of 
replying to Mr. Bush would be to 
defend relativism or any secular 
humanism—a task Sidney Hook could 
perform much better than I. What I 
shall object to is the tying of litera- 
ture to any particular philosophy 
whatsoever. Not that I wish to tie it 
to skepticism, but that I wish to 
locate its value outside all systems of 
belief and unbelief. 

Mr. Bush believes in certain abso- 
lute values and admires literature 
in so far as it endorses them in a 
grand manner. He thus subordinates 
literature to philosophy, and to a 
particular and absolutely true social 
and moral philosophy. In this he 
perfectly agrees with one of his polit- 
ical opponents—Marshal Stalin. And 
Mr. Hook could make as much of 
this sociological side of the matter as 
of the metaphysical. I turn to the 
literary side, and ask: Has literature 
no peculiar importance for us? Must 
it be the handmaid of something else— 
politics, religion, or whatever? 


OW obviously many of the uses 
of literature are not peculiar to 
literature. You might learn from 
Moby Dick how to sail a boat. You 


might learn from Edmund Spenser, 
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as Mr. Bush hopes, how your life 
should be lived. Our knowledge of a 
great many places and times and types 
of people is based on literature alone. 
The question is whether all these 
things are best learnt from literature 
and whether it is the peculiar func- 
tion of literature to teach them. Even 
if we share Mr. Bush’s view of life, 
shall we regard the poet as necessarily 
a better teacher than the priest? Or 
as good? Even considering these 
questions abstractly, it would be hard 
to answer them in the affirmative. 
When we think of what many 
poets—not only the wicked modern 
ones—have said and shown, there can, 
from the Christian viewpoint itself, 
be no doubt that we must reply in the 
negative. One of the more consistent 
Christian thinkers, C.S.Lewis, has 
granted this point. 

Moralists who begin by rescuing 
literature from the pedants too often 
end by handing it over to the poli- 
ticians or the theologians. If we 
wanted to create an authoritarian 
system of education, their ideas would 
certainly be serviceable. Studying 
literature would be a pleasantly emo- 
tional way of imbibing the authorized 
truth. The only obvious alternative 
to this view, so far as I can see, is a 
belief that literature has some values 
of its own. Just as a potato by 
Cézanne may have more value than a 
crucifixion by Hulman Hunt, so a 
short story by Faulkner may have 
more value than many an epic by 
poets whose view of life is “correct.” 
A short story by Faulkner may have 
more value, for instance, than an 
English translation of Dante. For 
literature is made with words, and its 
history is strewn with awful examples 
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of the fact that having commendable 
views is simply having good inten- 
tions and thus paving hell. 

In offering to the champions of the 
One Hundred Great Books the idea 
that reading Faulkner may be better 
than reading Dante in translation, 
one must define reading. As many 
people read, it probably does not 
matter whether the book is Dante, 
Faulkner, or True Confessions. James 
Mill expected everything from read- 
ing, but we can expect nothing from 
it until it has become something rad- 
ically different from what, in our 
newspaper civilization, it actually is. 
To teach intelligent reading is the 
main task that confronts the schools 
today. It is also the task that con- 
fronts professors of literature and 
literary critics—-today and always. 
“The new criticism,” Mr. Ransom has 
called it. Croce had preceded him, 
and Sainte-Beuve had preceded Croce. 


UT I am claiming that literature 

has a peculiar value as well as a 
general. Logic, for instance, teaches 
you to read—who can look about him 
today and deny the need for logical 
reading? The kind of reading a 
student might expect to learn in 
literary education is not purely log- 
ical. He must be able to separate off 
the logic of words, but he is just as 
interested in the skimmed milk as in 
the cream. He wants to assess the 
whole word and the interaction of 
one word with another. That is to 
say, he is concerned with style, tech- 
nique, form. 

“Art for art’s sake,”’ someone whis- 
pers, and, as a matter of fact, “‘art for 
art’s sake” is a pretty good slogan. 
Art must have a reason for its sep- 


arate existence, if we are to respect it. 
But the slogan is entangled in popular 
fallacies. It has come to suggest 
words without meaning, form without 
content, technique without point of 
view. And that is gratuitous because 
there is no literature without mean- 
ing, content, and point of view. The 
error is to think of technique as 
external to a literary work, when it is 
external only to the raw material 
from which the work was made. You 
cannot define the meaning of a work 
“aside from its technique” because it 
is by his .echnique that the writer 
has defined his meaning. In what 
was just a mess of experience, he has, 
by technique, discovered his story or 
poem. I have in mind a phrase of 
Mark Schover’s: technique as discov- 
ery. If it sounds pretentious, test it 
by recalling an incident in your expe- 
rience and considering what it would 
need before it could become a rich 
piece of fiction. At the least, you 
would need to discover a point of 
view from which the story could be 
seen dramatically. Assuming such a 
point of view, you would be able to 
cut away this and expand that, until 
a “‘story” emerged. Afterwards, how 
could your story be separated from 
your technique? 

Well, it could. In fact, my own 
description of the process has implied 
a separateness—but in the mind of 
the critic. Criticism is analysis of 
form. It divides what is undivided. 
And, unlike logic, it accepts an 
impure medium. Against it, obvi- 
ously, may be brought the charge of 
unreliability. The same charge may 
be brought against all the choices we 
make all the time in the realm of tact 
and taste, of common behavior. Lit- 
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erature is close to life. As in life, so in 
literature, we make our choices, not 
in pure logic, but in a mixture of 
thought and feeling. Does not this 
fact suggest the value of literary 
training? It is indeed—as educational 
pundits say—a “training for life.” 
Nor is it in all ways haphazard. The 
manners of a gentleman are not learnt 
by logic but they are not haphazard. 
A gentleman is a human race horse— 
he may be a bore, but his movements 
are precise and beautiful. They are 
highly trained movements. Literary 
education is a training. That is why 
it is slow. That is why it will allow of 
no “accelerated program.” You might 
as easily accelerate a cure by drinking 
your medicine in one gulp instead of 
three times a day after meals. That 
is why fact-collecting is irrelevant to 
it. The memorizing faculties of our 
Ph.D. students could be just as fully 
exercised in some subject like law in 
which intensive memorizing is really 
necessary. 

Literary education is a training 
in the kind of discrimination that 
we need in all our living. Reading 
resembles living in that its difficulty 
consists much less in walking along 
one straight line—in the manner of 
logic—than in sensing delicate, com- 
plex situations and adjusting rival 
claims. Mr. Bush says literature pre- 
sents us with true doctrine and heroic 
examples. Is this so? Spenser’s Faerie 
Queene may be offered as an example: 
but we are not agreed that The Faerie 
Queene is a great work. Paradise Lost 
possesses, indeed, several sorts of 
greatness; but for what reader has it 
really justified the ways of God to 
man? Then there is Shakespeare who, 
to be sure, should be the very corner- 
stone of a literary education in our 
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language. Mr. Bush says Shake- 
speare is steeped in the Christian tra- 
dition; but as much might be said 
of Thomas Hardy and many anti- 
Christian writers. Is it not a noto- 
rious fact that Shakespeare is of all 
our poets the hardest for a philosopher 
to pin down? 

Of what use, then, is Shakespeare? 
By Mr. Bush’s standard, it would 
seem to me, he is less use than 
Spenser—or even A.J.Cronin and 
Lloyd C. Douglas. Yet if we have 
a literary standard, he is indeed the 
most useful of all writers. Simply 
because he employed language most 
richly. His plays, in Ben Jonson’s 
words, are “ramm’d with life.” Jon- 
son’s expression implies an admirable 
quantitative criterion: that work is 
best which has had most life rammed 
into it. That artist is best who suc- 
ceeds in licking into shape the largest 
amount of life. 


ORE authentically than the 

frail poets of the eighteen- 
nineties, Shakespeare is the pure 
artist. The artist as distinct from the 
philosopher. And, since Mr. Bush 
seems to regard the poet as a philoso- 
pher carried away with emotion, and 
since there is a tendency in our col- 
leges nowadays to give courses on 
“philosophy in literature,” it might 
be well to make this distinction clear. 
A philosopher enriches our under- 
standing of life by, so to say, sheer 
thought; a poet by sheer eyesight—by 
seeing experience significantly. A 
philosopher abstracts and excludes. 
““We haven’t come to that yet,” the 
logical positivist will tell you, refer- 
ring to some area of experience which 
poor humanity is compelled to con- 


front daily. The philosopher excludes. 
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The poet is impressed with the daily 
necessity: If man cannot reach deci- 
sions philosophically, he will reach 
them unphilosophically. The poet is 
not very interested in pure knowing. 
He may even deny that it exists. He 
sees Cognition as enveloped in non- 
cognitive experience, as very often 
resulting from such experience. Know- 
ing, learning, by suffering, for in- 
stance. Every poet is something of 
an existentialist. 

A poet may well be a philosopher 
too, of course, just as a philosopher 
may well be a poet. Nevertheless, 
doctrine plays a different réle in 

try from that which it plays in 
philosophy. If we think of Plato as 
philosopher, we think of Socrates as 
his mouthpiece, the one speaker in the 
dialogues who is always right. If we 
think of Plato as poet, we think of 
Socrates only as his protagonist, and 
of the other speakers in the dialogues 
as necessary to the drama and the 
picture. The poet, as poet, does not 
need a particular philosophy. As a 
poet he presents an accurate picture 
of what he sees, and if there are con- 
tradictions—very well then, he con- 
tradicts himself. 

If this is a true account of the 
poetic nature, there could be no 
clearer mirror of it than the dramatic 
form, in which Shakespeare chose to 
work. A dramatist is a man who finds 
the single voice, the single réle, insuf- 
ficient. His criticism of life finds 
utterance in a tissue of conflicting, 
interacting voices. The playwright, 
in Bernard Shaw’s figure, is a 
Proteus, a man with many incarna- 
tions and no soul. Oddly enough, even 
Shaw, whom many regard as a doc- 
trinaire, and who has tried very hard 
to be one, is actually a true dramatist. 


The total view, even in his works, is 
given by the play asa whole, and not by 
a mouthpiece. In the Prefaces, Shaw 
speaks as philosopher; in the plays, 
which sometimes contradict them, as 
a poet. Shakespeare wrote no prefaces. 
We know him as poet only. That is 
why people who cannot learn what 
poetry, what literature, peculiarly 
teaches have either to falsify Shake- 
speare or admit they learn nothing 
from him. 

Regard the poet as a moralist, and 
you miss his art. Regard him as an 
artist, and in the art you will find a 
moral ingredient. For the moral con- 
tent, like all the content, of, say, a 
poem, is of a piece with the rest. The 
critic cannot disentangle it, unless he 
is a critic, that is, unless he has 
absorbed the poem as a poem. The 
paradox of art is that you can know 
the part only when you already know 
the whole. 

The moral content is often a deeply 
concealed one, not merely in modern 
novels, but also in Shakespeare. Mr. 
Bush complains that the characters 
in modern novels are not heroic exam- 
ples. What about Shakespeare’s he- 
roes? Macbeth, Antony, Brutus, 
Hamlet, Angelo, Troilus? Mr. Bush 
wants his standards explicit: the 
characters, not just the author, have 
to champion the right ideals. Truth 
to life is a minor matter. Well, one 
recalls Ibsen’s studies of truth and 
ideals. As a young “realist,” putting 
his ideals before what he saw to be 
true, Ibsen was an awkward play- 
wright, a Broadway playwright of the 
more “highbrow” sort. He improved 
when he learnt that a poet has to be 
true to his own eyesight whatever 
happens to the ideals, in fact that he 
cannot otherwise have any moral 
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force of the authentic sort. Henry 
James speaks of the “perfect depend- 
ence of the ‘moral’ sense of a work of 
art on the amount of felt life con- 
cerned in producing it.” 

That Ibsen’s later plays are less 
potent than, say, Pillars of Society— 
less potent as propaganda, as servants 
of the ideal—is a fact with large 
implications. Let me make an admis- 
sion. Those of us who see literature as 
literature cannot expect it to perform 
the mighty tasks which some of our 
humanists have assigned to it. We 
hear of a race between the Great 
Books and the atom bomb. And if 
the Great Books were truly a tele- 
phone wire for urgent and absolute 
truths, they might even win such a 
race. But life is not so simple. Are 
the wires down? Or have the great 
authors hung up on us? Literature as 
a social force is still weak. It will 
remain so until we are really civilized, 
by which time we won’t need it for 
such practical purposes. At present, 
if there is a race between education 
and a bomb, put your money on 
the bomb. 


HE benefits that literature can 

confer are at once more imme- 
diate and more gradual. They are 
immediate in that you may have 
them, if you choose, now, before the 
bomb arrives. They are gradual in 
that literary training, like all civiliz- 
ing, is a slow process. They are 
gradual also because the effect of 
literature on behavior is very indirect. 
Literature deals with morality but 
does not necessarily, does not, gua 
literature, help you to be moral, either 
by precept or example. It makes you 
more aware. Which is to say that it 
makes you more human by making 
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life more, not less, difficult. When 
you become more aware, the area of 
moral choice is widened. You can be 
a better man; you can also be a worse, 
Literature will not determine which. 
It is the equivalent neither of grace 
nor good works. 

It is strange that our moralists can 
claim for literature such tremendous 
practical efficacy while denying it all 
substance, all identity. My own posi- 
tion is diametrically opposite. Litera- 
ture will not save us from the bomb. 
As persuasion it is a failure. As 
itself, as art, it has certain possibil- 
ities. It can do much more than in 
our schools at present it does. Indeed 
I know of no better discipline than 
the complex exercise of reading Eng- 
lish poetry. I stress the words dis- 
cipline and English. It is true that 
something is lost when we drop the 
amateur attitude to our own litera- 


ture. One deplores the fact that our 


older authors are now read only in the 
academies, but this is chiefly because 
the academies are decadent. In the 
nature of things there is no reason 
why Homer should be an academic 
figure and Shakespeare not. There 
would be no reason why either of 
them should not be considered aca- 
demic—if the word academic had not 
acquired, and deserved, the connota- 
tion of pedantry. I should like to 
claim that English literature offers us 
a superior discipline to Greek because 
one’s own language is the only lan- 
guage that one can fully know. No 
one in his senses opposes the study of 
foreign languages and _ literatures. 
But only in the language one has 
grown up with do the words have the 
right associations. In poetry, tone is 
a delicate but often crucial matter. 
One can judge it properly only if one 
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has lived many years in the same tradi- 
tion, in the same language, as the poet. 

Thus, while French literature is 
properly the center of a Frenchman’s 
literary education, English literature 
should properly be the center of an 
English or American literary educa- 
tion. Why should we be diffident? It 
is not as if our literary heritage were 
meager, even compared with the 
Greek. Neither in quality nor quan- 
tity is it inferior to any other litera- 
ture we know of. Where is our sense 
of tradition? I suggest that our 
departments of English have not cul- 
tivated that either. For tradition is a 
delicate thing, not to be apprehended 
in outward “objective” facts. Unless 
one has experienced works of art 
from the inside, one cannot know 
much of tradition, which also is an 
“inner” thing. Thus, though uncrit- 
ical and anti-critical scholars think of 
themselves as historians of literature 
and guardians of tradition, they are 
often mere chroniclers of names, 
dates, and labels. We do not know 
an art until we have adequately expe- 
rienced it. Yet most of the volumes 
which parade as histories of music 
could easily have been written by 
tone-deaf bibliographers. 

Those of us who advocate a critical 
approach to literature are not “against 
history.” But we believe that no his- 
tory, except mere chronicling, is 
possible until after the student, the 
historian, has mastered the material 
he is recording. At present, so-called 
literary history, music history, art 
history, is flung at students who have 
very little notion how a poem, a 
sonata, or a picture works. Even our 
graduate students are baffled by 
nothing so much as by a single, simple 
piece of artistic work in any field. 


They have no idea how to do any- 
thing with it except say they like it or 
do not like it. These young engineers 
have made lists of all the bridges, and 
they find some bridges rather thrill- 
ing, but they have no idea how any 
bridge is built. If they are dilettantes, 
they may have learnt to talk a little 
harmless nonsense. If they are schol- 
ars, they may have learnt how to get 
off the subject, to escape into biog- 
raphy, sociology, or linguistics. 


UCH is the state of affairs. I 

hope I am not giving the impres- 
sion that I am the first to offer a 
correct diagnosis. The situation has 
been clear for many years to anyone 
who wished to be clear about it. The 
movement which Mr. Ransom here 
in America calls the New Criticism, 
and which in England is led by 
F.R.Leavis of Cambridge, has offered 
both a diagnosis and a cure. And 
the movement has had its successes. 
Mr. Ransom and Allen Tate both 
have already foreseen the time 
when it will be respectable, dull, and 
dead. But that time has not arrived. 
Though the New Criticism has cap- 
tured the imagination of many of the 
most alert young teachers, it has by 
no means captured the colleges, the 
departments of literature. It is still 
impossible to feel an ounce of respect 
for the highest degree that a literary 
student can obtain—the Ph.D. 

The New Criticism will never be 
more than a literary movement, will 
never have much educational im- 
portance, unless our college and uni- 
versity departments of literature are 
radically reconceived. The time has 
now come, I think, to carry the 
offensive into the practical and insti- 
tutional sphere. We might begin in 
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the graduate schools. We might turn 
them from arid specialization to 
human letters studied humanly. It 
is absurd to assume that the average 
college graduate knows so many 
things that he is justified in narrowing 
the scope of his interests. He knows 
very little. He needs broadening. He 
needs to develop his intelligence and 
sensibility. In short, he needs critical 
training. The Ph.D. examination 
should test how far he has gone in this. 

Someone will say that you cannot 
change the graduate school without 
changing the undergraduate school. 
Or that you cannot change the grad- 
uate school while its staff consists of 
persons trained in the very kind of 
graduate school you are trying to 
change. Or that you have to start 
with the high schools. All these com- 
plaints amount to the statement that 
our present system is a vicious circle. 
Or perhaps a set of concentric vicious 
circles. The same can be said of any- 
thing that is wrong with anything. 
And either you conclude that evils 
are self-perpetuating and irremediable 
or you demand that somewhere the 
circle be broken. The graduate school 


ew 
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might be a good place to break it, 
For the Ph.D. is the most widely dis- 
credited of all academic institutions. 
Even university presidents and the 
heads of university presses denounce 
it. It is an accepted Public Enemy. 
Remove it, and you remove one of 
the bulkiest barriers between our 
students and the literary heritage. 
The literary heritage—the phrase 
is mi:ieading, dangerously comfort- 
ing. 1o think of inheriting a thing is 
to think of getting it simply by being 
born. The literary heritage does not 
fall about one’s shoulders so easily. 
One inherits poetry only by arduously 
learning how to read it. In fact the 
educational value lies in the arduous 
process, not in any sudden reward at 
the end. Today the heritage lies, for 
the most part, uninherited. Our com- 
mon man has no past. Which is a 
pity. For if, by luck or politics or 
grace, we do stave off the bomb, we 
shall need something to justify our 
continued existence. Well, the her- 
itage, an incomparable one, is there. 
Of itself it is helpless and hidden, like 
buried treasure. If we really want it, 


we shall have to dig. 
[Vol. XIX, No. 2] 
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Language Requirements for the 
Doctor’s Degree 


By CLIFFORD WOODY 


A Study of the Opinions of Faculty Members at the University of Michigan 


E present investigation was 
undertaken to gather from the 
members of the Graduate 


School faculty at the University of 
Michigan information which might be 
helpful in determining whether or not 
the present requirement of a reading 
knowledge of German and French for 
the degrees of Doctor of Philosophy 
and Doctor of Science should be 
modified. Several factors contributed 
to the investigation. First, many 
requests, especially from foreign stu- 
dents, to substitute another foreign 
languag. for German or French have 
been received since the requirement 
as stated in the catalogue suggests 
such a possibility. Second, there is an 
apparent inconsistency in two pre- 
vailing regulations, one of which says 
that any substitution of another for- 
eign language for German or French 
must be recommended by the faculty 
committee usually appointed when 
the student is admitted to candidacy, 
and another which says that the 
foreign-language requirement must be 
met before admission to candidacy. 
Third, no statement is made, other 
than those j just quoted, indicating the 
time at which the language require- 
ment must be met, and, in conse- 
quence, some students tend to put 
off passing such examinations until 
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near the close of the period of ad- 
vanced study. Fourth, some profess- 
ors and many students say that the 
foreign-language requirement is merely 
a hurdle to increase the difficulty of 
acquiring the degree, and that neither 
in his pre- nor post-doctoral days will 
the student make any use of foreign 
languages. Fifth, some disagreement 
exists concerning the present policy 
of having an examiner who is ap- 
pointed by the Dean of the Graduate 
School assume university-wide respon- 
sibility for determining the nature 
and content of the examination and 
the standards of attainment, instead 
of a professor in the department of 
specialization or some member 
of the appropriate foreign-language 
department. 

The Dean of the Graduate School, 
aware of these inconsistencies and 
confusions, appointed a committee to 
study the situation and to make 
recommendations. 

The members of the Committee 
examined correspondence provided by 
the Dean of the Graduate School 
dealing with the language require- 
ments and with requests for substi- 
tuting other foreign languages for 
German and French. They studied 
reports on the foreign-language re- 
quirement made at other institutions 
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comparable to the University of Mich- 
igan. They surveyed published arti- 
cles dealing with the foreign-language 
requirement for the doctorate, and 
determined the number of articles in 
foreign languages reviewed in ab- 
stracting journals in specialized areas 
such as the Psychological Abstracts 
and Chemical Abstracts. They inter- 
viewed professors at the University 
of Michigan and at other institutions. 
Following this investigation, the Com- 
mittee submitted to the Graduate 
School faculty an inventory involving 
thirty different issues or practices. 
This inventory involved questions 
about the purposes of the foreign- 
language requirements; the willing- 
ness of the faculty to make substitu- 
tions and the principles which should 
govern such substitutions; the value 
of the different foreign languages i in 
class assignments, in preparing lec- 
tures, in directing the research of 
students or in their own research; the 
agencies which should control and 
administer the requirements; and the 
nature of the examinations and the 
method of conducting them. 

This inventory, while it seemed too 
long to many of the faculty, was too 
brief to warrant adequate analysis. 
To illustrate, the inventory lists but 
two purposes of the foreign-language 
requirement: aiding the student in 
his program of advanced study and 
the preparation of his dissertation and 
giving him a wide cultural under- 
standing. There are several other 
aims; for example, aiding in future 
study or research, providing a quality 
of training which will enable the 
doctoral graduate to compete on even 
terms with others having similar 
degrees from foreign universities. The 
inventory had many shortcomings, 
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but the request for supplementary 
comments brought many detailed 
explanations of votes. As a result, 


the members of the Committee believe 


that the inventory provided a fairly 
accurate picture of faculty opinions, 


HE responses of the 228 mem- 

bers of the Graduate School fac. 
ulty who returned the inventory were 
divided into the following groups; the 
number in each group is given in 
parentheses: College of Literature, 
Science and the Arts—Physical 
Sciences (34), Biological Sciences (36), 
Language and Literature (32), Social 
Sciences (28); Medical School (27); 
Engineering College (37); School of 
Business Administration (7); School 


of Education (13); Fine Arts (College ' 


of Architecture and Design, History 
of Art, School of Music) (9); Health 
Services (Public Health, Pharmacy, 
and Dentistry) (5). The Committee 
believed that dividing the data into 
these groups would disclose any dif- 
ference in the values placed upon the 
language in different fields of study. 

Table I shows the numbers in and 
percentages of each of the ten groups 
responding to the two questions re- 
garding the purposes of the foreign. 
language requirement and the over-all 
question regarding the foreign-lan- 
guage requirement. In the second 
column of this table, the number of 


the faculty members in each group is | 
given. The percentages of each group | 
making the indicated responsé—yes | 


or an inadequate statement of the 
purpose—generally do not total 100 
per cent; the remaining percentage 
gave no answer to the question. 
Examination of this table shows 
one generalization: The preponder- | 
ance of the responses indicates that the | 


| 
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purpose of the language requirement 
for the doctorate is “to have the 
applicant become familiar with the 
literature in foreign language in 
the field of specialization and to aid in 
the preparation of the dissertation.” 
The percentages checking this aim 
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percentages for each of the 10 groups. 
The responses accorded to the “cul- 
ture” purpose indicate its inadequacies 
and corroborate the generalization 
that the main purpose is to aid in the 
program of study and research. 
Forty-seven per cent of the fac- 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE OF THE Facu_ty CHECKING THE Two Purposes OF THE LANGUAGE REQUIREMENT 
AND ANSWERING OnE GENERAL QuESTION ABOUT IT 
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Purpose 1—To have the applicant become familiar with the literature in foreign language in the field of 
specialization and to aid in the preparation of the dissertation. 
Purpose 2—To broaden the education of the applicant by giving him an understanding of the culture of at 


least two foreign countries. 


Question 1—Do you look with favor on requiring a reading knowledge of French and German of all applicants 


for the Ph.D. Degree? 


vary from 8g per cent of those in the 
Biological Sciences to 29 per cent of 
those in the School of Business Admin- 
istration. In eight of the ten groups, 
the percentages range from 72 per 
cent to 8g per cent (see Column 3). 
Only 11 per cent of the total group 
mark this purpose as inadequate (see 
Column 4). Note that only g per cent 
of the total votes indicate acceptance 
of the purpose of understanding the 
culture of two foreign countries as 
being adequate (see Column $); 21 per 
cent state that such an aim is not 
adequate (see Column 6). Attention 
is called to the similarity in the 


ulty made supplementary comments. 
While it is impossible to include these 
comments, it seems worth while to 
present their general tenor. Several 
instructors said that aid in the prep- 
aration of the dissertation even 
though important is not an adequate 
statement of purpose. Some instruc- 
tors indicate that the purpose of the 
requirement is to give understanding 
of the literature in the field, which 
understanding, they contend, is of 
more present and future worth than 
the knowledge necessary for the prep- 
aration of the dissertation; others 
emphasize the importance of mastery 
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of the language for work to be done 
after the completion of the disserta- 
tion. Many instructors point out 
that the language requirements should 
provide some understanding of the 
culture of the foreign countries con- 
cerned, but several comment that 
under present conditions the attain- 
ment of the cultural aim is impossible. 
The 11 per cent who checked as inade- 
quate the aim “to have the applicant 
become familiar with the literature in 
foreign language in the field of special- 
ization and to aid in the preparation 
of the dissertation” desire to supple- 
ment that aim either with the cul- 
tural aim or with an objective which 
stresses value in facilitating a pro- 
gram of work after the completion of 
the dissertation. 

The report is not complete without 
adding that the Committee on Grad- 
uate Study in the School of Business 
Administration thought that the 
foreign-language requirement should 
be abolished for students in that 
college, unless by chance the student 
proposes to engage in a program of 
work or research which demands the 
use of the languages. This committee 
asserts that Business Administration 
per se is of American origin and that 
available pertinent literature and re- 
search are published in English and 
not in foreign languages. Some instruc- 
tors in other groups echoed this same 
belief with regard to their particular 
fields of work, but such expressions of 
opinion were the exception. 


CRUTINY of the answers to the 
third question leads to the con- 
clusion that there is a general opinion 
that the present rule requiring all 
applicants for the Doctor’s degree to 
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have a reading knowledge of German 
and French is too rigid. Only 24 per 
cent of the 228 faculty members voted 





in favor of this requirement; 68 per | 


cent voted against it. This tendency 


to disapprove the requirement js | 


manifested in the various schools and 
colleges constituting departments of 
the Graduate School and in the four 
divisions within the College of Litera. 
ture, Science and the Arts. This 
general belief that the requirement is 
too rigid is further emphasized by the 
vote of those who disapprove and also 
by the vote on substitutes for French 
and German. Ninety per cent of 
these 124 instructors who vote dis. 
approval of the current requirement 
suggest substituting Russian for either 
French or German; 80 per cent, Span- 
ish; 62 per cent, Italian; 57 per 
cent, Chinese; 50 per cent, Dutch; 49 
per cent, Norwegian; and 33 per cent, 
Latin. 

There was considerable variation 
in the proportion of the responses in 
the various divisions of the Graduate 
School favoring substitutions. The 
percentages favoring the substitution 
of Russian varied from §0 per cent in 
the group designated as Fine Arts to 
100 per cent in the three groups desig- 
nated as Biological Sciences, Social 
Sciences, and Health Services. For 
Spanish the percentages varied from 
53 per cent in Physical Sciences to 100 
per cent in the two groups, Education 
and Health Services. Similar varia- 
tions existed for the other languages, 
but some of these wide variations 
were perhaps due to the relative size 
of the samplings. 

Some light on the significance which 
the different groups placed upon the 
substitute languages can be ascer- 
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tained by examining the percentages 
assigned to the different languages. 
In the Physical Science group the 
percentages for Russian and Spanish 
were much greater than for other 
languages. The highest percentages 
of the Language and Literature group 
were for Spanish and Italian, although 
those for Latin and Russian were also 
quite high. In other groups the per- 
centages for the different languages 
did not present so much variation 
among the responses. 

The supplementary comments made 
by the various instructors favoring 
the substitution of some other foreign 
language for French or German 
showed preferences for flexibility 
in the language requirement. The 
responses, however, indicated no 
agreement on the pattern for substi- 
tution. Several instructors stressed 
the student’s need as the essential 
factor in determining the languages 
to be required, and thought the 
decision should rest either with the 
department in which the applicant 
was specializing or with the commit- 
tee appointed to direct his disserta- 
tion, either with or without the 
approval of the executive board of 
the Graduate School. 

The comments of the various in- 
structors were interesting. In the 
Physical Sciences, a number of instruc- 
tors believed that German should be 
required of all doctoral applicants, 


| but they favored substituting another 


language for French. One instructor 
suggested the need for a thorough 
mastery of German and a lesser 
knowledge of two other foreign lan- 
guages. Two instructors insisted that 
applicants for the degree in their 
felds should have reading knowledge 
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of German, French, and Russian. 
There was no concensus within the 
membership of this group. The same 
situation prevailed in the other groups. 
Enough flexibility in the requirement 
was desired to allow the need of the 
student to become the criterion. 
Opposition to the requirement of 
French and German did not mean 
opposition to the language require- 
ment, but merely objection to its 
mandatory nature. 

More evidence of the faculty’s 
belief that flexibility is needed was 
given in the responses to whether or 
not a student from a foreign country 
should be allowed to substitute Eng- 
lish for French or German. Fifty- 
seven per cent of the 228 instructors 
favored it. The percentage of favor- 
able responses in the different groups 
varied from 34 per cent in the Lan- 
guage and Literature group to 85 per 
cent in the Education group. Fifty- 
seven per cent of all the respondents 
would allow a Chinese student to sub- 
stitute English for either French or 
German, but only 26 per cent would 
favor the substitution of his knowl- 
edge of Chinese for either French or 
German. Forty-four per cent of the 
group would allow students from 
foreign countries other than China to 
offer their native language or English 
as a substitute for French or German. 

The comments on the substitution 
of English or some other foreign 
language for French or German showed 
wide differences of opinion. Some 
voted unqualifiedly; others favored 
substitution for German but not for 
French; still others would have sub- 
stitution dependent on whether the 
foreign student had to master English 
as a foreign language after becoming 
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a graduate student; and so on. In 
other words, many of the answers 
suggested that the final decision 
should depend upon the circumstances 
of the individual student. 


MONG the faculty votes on the 
value of various foreign lan- 
guages for advanced study, additional 
evidence appeared for need of flex- 
ibility in the foreign-language require- 
ments. The two foreign languages 
having the greatest value were Ger- 
man and French, which were checked 
as valuable by 73 and 45 per cent of 
the 228 faculty members; 14 and 38 
per cent thought them of some value; 
and 13 and 17 per cent considered 
them of little or no value. The per- 
centages suggested that Russian was 
third highest in its value in advanced 
study; Italian, fourth; Spanish, fifth; 
Dutch, sixth; and Latin, seventh. 
The percentages ascribing little or no 
value in advanced study fell in the 
following order, with those making 
the least contribution named first: 
Chinese (93 per cent), Norwegian (84 
per cent), Latin (77 per cent), Dutch 
(75 per cent), Spanish ($9 per cent), 
Italian (56 per cent), Russian (45 per 
cent), French (17 per cent), and 
German (13 per cent). 

Probably the most important fact 
gathered from these data was the 
different values attached to the lan- 
guages by the various groups. In the 
Physical Science group, 91 per cent 
indicated that German has much 
value in advanced study; 47 per cent, 
French; and 26 per cent, Russian. In 
the ratings of this group, Italian, Span- 
ish, Latin, Dutch, Chinese, and Nor- 
wegian were considered of little or no 
value in advanced study. To 75 and 
72 per cent of the Language and Lit- 
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erature group, German and French 
have much value, and to 41 per cent, | 
Latin and Italian. Seventy-six per | 
cent of the Engineering group rated 
German of much value; 14 per cent, | 
French and Russian. These and other | 
facts show that for advanced study | 
the departments place different values | 
on the various languages. ! 

In the 398 responses indicating the 
languages which have greatest value 
for advanced study, the three receiv. 
ing the highest percentages were 
German (42 per cent), French (26 per 
cent), and Russian (10 per cent), | 
Each of the languages mentioned in 
an earlier paragraph was considered | 
of great value by at least 1 per centin | 
some one of the groups. 

The importance to programs of 
instruction and research which is 
ascribed to the material published in 
foreign languages is much greater 
in the opinion of some professors than | 
in others. In directing the research of | 
students 62 per cent of the faculty in 
the Physical Sciences said that material 
in foreign languages was of much | 
importance, 44 per cent in the Bio | 
logical Sciences, 66 per cent in Lan. 
guage and Literature, 25 per cent in 
Social Sciences, $9 per cent in the Med. 
ical School, 24 per cent in the Eng 
neering School, and none in the School | 
of Business Administration (see Col- 
umn 6, Table II).1_ While the facts 
tend to show that the majority of the | 
faculty thinks that foreign languages | 
have value in the instructional and 
research programs, slightly more than | 
one-third rated such material of little 
or no value in the assignments of 
advanced students (see Columns 4 


1Mr. Woody’s 13 tables are so complicated that 
it has been necessary to curtail them. We have 
had them mimeographed and will send a set of the 
tables to anyone who requests them. 
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own research activities. Seventeen 
per cent mentioned that other lan- 
guages have great value in furthering 
the instructional program, and 22 per 
cent, that they have great value in 
carrying forward the research activ- 
ities of the faculty. Only 21 per cent 
of the members responding said that 
foreign languages have no value in 
the instructional program of the stu- 
dents, and only 14 per cent that such 
languages have no value in furthering 
their own research. 

In general, the facts presented in 
this section seem to warrant the fol- 
lowing conclusions: First, the pre- 
ponderance of the faculty finds great 
value in the subject-matter appearing 
in foreign languages. Second, a large 
proportion reports that subject-matter 
appearing in foreign languages is of 
great use in programs of instruction 
and research. A number said that, at 
present, because of the inability of 
the majority of the students to read a 
given foreign language, its use is lim- 
ited to persons who can translate 
it. Third, the majority of the faculty 
makes more use of German and 
French than of any other foreign 
language, but this may be because 
most of them had to acquire a reading 
knowledge of these languages when 
obtaining their own degrees. At the 
same time, however, a large propor- 
tion of the faculty feels that languages 
other than German and French have 
value in the programs of instruction 
and research, and that other lan- 
guages should be accepted in lieu of 
German or French, if the depart- 
ments of specialization so recommend. 
This statement implies that the 
foreign-language requirement should 
be flexible in order that the languages 
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needed by the student in his pro. 
gram of instruction and in his pres. 
ent and future research may be 
chosen to meet the foreign-language 
requirement. 

The principles which should apply 
in the substitution of another lan. 
guage for German or French were 
sought. The replies warrant the con. 
clusion that the majority of the fac. 
ulty believes that when a student 
wishes to substitute another language 
for German or French, it must offer 
information equally significant in the 
student’s special field of study and 
research. The tenor of the comments 
accompanying the responses suggests 
that this should be the main principle 
for substitution. Representative com- 
ments were: “I feel that the special 
field of research should always have 
first consideration”; “The languages 
are tools used in research and should 
be selected for their fitness.” The 
substituted language must be chosen 
for purposes of study and research 
and not as a tool to facilitate living in 
a foreign country and understanding 
its culture. The consensus stresses the 
necessity for flexibility in the require- 
ment and shows that, if general 
principles are established, the problem 


of allowing substitutions will be | 


eliminated. 


ESPONSIBILITY for adminis- 


tering the language requirements, 


according to prevailing opinion, should | 


be the task either of a committee 


appointed by the dean of the Gradv- 


ate School for directing the student's | 


dissertation or of the departments of 


specialization in which he is enrolled, | 
with the approval of the dean and | 


the executive board of the Graduate 
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School. Only 13 per cent of the 283 
replies suggest that the power to 
determine the language requirements 
be placed solely with the dean and the 
executive board; 3 per cent favors 
assigning the responsibility to the 
various schools or colleges, independ- 
ent of the approval of the Graduate 


' School, 17 per cent recommends giv- 


ing the power to the departments of 
specialization within the Graduate 
School, and 23 per cent, to a commit- 
tee appointed by the dean of the 
Graduate School to direct the dis- 
station. However, 45 per cent 
believes that the power of determining 
the requirements should be placed 
jointly in the departments of speciali- 
zation or with the committee ap- 
pointed for directing the student’s 
dissertation, subject to the approval 
of the dean and executive board of the 
Graduate School. 

Some typical comments will give 
the tenor of faculty opinion: 


“Such language requirement involves 
a University policy and therefore should 
be headed up in the highest authority of 
the Graduate School. Action should 
begin with the committee in charge, 
should be accepted as action by the 
department, and become an order only 
on approval by the dean and executive 
board of the Graduate School. 

[The agency for defining the require- 
ments should be] “the applicant’s com- 
mittee, subject to the general regulations 
of the department of specialization and 
the approval of the dean and the execu- 
tive board.” 

“Responsibility for decision should be 
with the dean and executive board of the 
Graduate School. However, the request 
for substitution should first be ap- 
proved by the candidate’s committee or 
department.” 
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“The dean and the executive board 
should exercise control only through the 
formulation of general policy. Admin- 
istration of that policy should be the 
responsibility of the departments con- 
cerned. The dissertation committee is 
usually created too late to adequately 
exercise such responsibility.” 

“The decision should rest with the 
school or college, which may, if appro- 
priate to its field, delegate the power to 
the dissertation committee. Approval of 
the Graduate School is assumed.” 

“The committee, in practice, is closer 
to the candidate’s situation than the 
other agencies listed, and can therefore 
make a fairer decision. It should require 
approval, however, because the com- 
mittee is sometimes slipshod.” 


All of these opinions express a 
belief in the wisdom of delegating 
final authority for the decision to the 
dean and executive board of the 
Graduate School, but of placing the 
power to initiate variations in the 
requirements with the department of 
specialization, or with the committee 
appointed for directing the student’s 
dissertation, or with the school or 
college in which he is enrolled. In the 
section devoted to opinions regarding 
the substitution of some other foreign 
language for German or French, the 
comments emphasized more vigor- 
ously than those just quoted the 
desirability of leaving decisions con- 
cerning the language requirements 
with either the department of speciali- 
zation or the committee appointed for 
the direction of the dissertation. 


IVE modifications in the foreign- 
language requirements were sug- 
gested in the questionnaire. The 
opinions expressed in the replies are 
summarized by the percentages given 
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in the table which follows: 


Totat Group 
es No 


1. Requiring a reading knowledge of two 
foreign languages to be selected from a 
list recommended by the various depart- 
ments of the Graduate School.......... 29 48 


2. Requiring a reading knowledge of one 
specified language (French or German) 
and one other foreign language selected 
from a list recommended by the executive 
board or department of specialization.... 38 41 


3. Requiring a reading knowledge of one 
specified language (French or German) 
and substituting a knowledge of advanced 
statistics for the other language......... 7 68 


4. Requiring but one specified foreign 
lhe but demanding more adequate 
mastery of that language............... 15 63 


5s. Not requiring any foreign language 
unless the applicant’s program of study 
and dissertation demand the use of one, 
two, or more languages................ 15 64 
The first would require reading knowl- 
edge of two foreign languages selected 
from a list recommended by the 
various departments of the Graduate 
School. Only 29 per cent of the 
faculty voted in favor of this pro- 
posal, 48 per cent voted against it. 
Since, in the statements made by 
the faculty, the suggestion appeared 
often that the departments of speciali- 
zation should have the responsibility 
of determining the language require- 
ments according to the n--ls of 
the student, this vote is somewhat 
puzzling. It may be that the mean- 
ing of the question was not clear; 
possibly the faculty thinks that the 
present rule of requiring a reading 
knowledge of German and French is 
generally satisfactory, and that the 
department should more freely exer- 
cise the privilege of recommending 
some other languages for French or 
German. It may, however, reflect 


the influence of the vote in the previ- 
ous section showing that the faculty 
favors a list jointly approved by the 
department of specialization and the 
dean and executive board of the Grad- 
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uate School. There is some evidence 
for this last possibility, since 38 per 
cent of the faculty voted in favor of 
requiring a reading knowledge of one 
specified language (German or French) 
and one other foreign language from a 
list recommended by the executive 
board or the department of specializa- 
tion. Forty-one per cent of the 
faculty voted against this proposal. 

Fifteen per cent of the faculty 
voted in favor of requiring one foreign 
language, but demanding more ade- 
quate mastery of that language. 
Sixty-three per cent voted against 
this proposal. 

Only 15 per cent voted in favor of 
not requiring any foreign language 
unless the applicant’s dissertation 
demands the use of one, two, or more 
languages. Against this proposal 64 
per cent voted. 

Only 7 per cent voted in favor of 
requiring one foreign language and 
the substitution of a knowledge of 
statistics for the other language; 68 
per cent voted against this proposal. 
Some members of the faculty expressed 
surprise that anyone should think of 
substituting a knowledge of advanced 
statistics for one of the languages. 
These members indicated that they 
have no objection to statistics per s¢, 
but they thought the acquiring of 
such knowledge should be an integral 
part of the program of study and not 
a substitute for one of the foreign lan- 
Others believed that instead 


guages. 
of reducing the number of languages 
required, the number should be 
increased. 


Those making the investigation 
hoped that some of these proposals 
would be endorsed, since they would 
conduce to the flexibility which many 
think is desirable; but it seems that 
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no one of the proposals is satisfactory. 
The first proposal approximates the 
arrangement prevailing at Harvard, 
in which the applicant chooses two 
foreign languages from a list approved 
by the Graduate School; and at the 
University of Chicago, where the stu- 
dent meets the requirements outlined 
by the division in which he is enrolled. 
Opportunity for discussing the pro- 
posals might have brought a more 
conclusive vote on some of them. 
The only general conclusions to be 
drawn from the replies received are, 
first, that there is a definite belief on 
the part of the faculty that applicants 
for the degrees of Doctor of Philos- 
ophy and Doctor of Science should 
have a reading knowledge of at least 
two foreign languages; and, second, 
that there is no clear-cut consensus as 
to just how the present language 
requirements should be modified. 


EVEN methods of meeting the 
language requirements were pro- 
posed in the questionnaire. The opin- 
ions concerning these proposals are 
expressed in the following percentages: 
Tota. Group 
Yes No 
1. Should the student be allowed to meet 
the ae requirement by completing 
successfully some special courses designed 
to give a reading knowledge of the given 
SEES TEMG AIEEE EIR 30 45 
2. by demonstrating his mastery of 
the language through satisfactory transla- 
tion of a monograph written in the given 


Eo 5cosccnenaasaketnekaabewe 36 38 
3... . by passing a special examination 
designed to test his reading knowledge in 
the field of specialization?.............. 80 7 


4 Do you favor having a preliminary 
examination based upon a reading knowl- 
edge of general literature to determine the 
student’s fitness to take the final exami- 
nation in his field of specialization?...... 26 50 


5. If you favor the passing of an examina- 
tion in the field of specialization, do you 
feel the examination should test adequate 
comprehension rather than the literal 
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translation of a passage from the field of 


IE oso noose occ ans heenadtasek 64 II 


6. Do you feel the examination should be 
a specially designed instrument to test 
knowledge of vocabulary, grammar, and 
accurate translation expressed in good 
| RE RIE ate ae ene 20 48 


7. Do you feel the student should be 
allowed to make use of the dictionary in 
taking his examination in the field of 
ES Seep er err. om 69 14 


The conclusion to be drawn from the 
percentages is that a preponderance 
of the faculty thinks that the student 
should meet the requirements by pass- 
ing an examination designed to test 
his reading knowledge in his field of 
specialization. Eighty per cent of 
the faculty approves this proposal. 
Sixty-four per cent favors having the 
student pass in his field of specializa- 
tion an examination which should 
test comprehension rather than literal 
translation. Only 36 per cent would 
require the student to demonstrate 
his mastery of a language through a 
satisfactory translation of a mono- 
graph in it; 30 per cent would allow 
the student to meet the language 
requirements by completing success- 
fully special courses designed to give 
him a reading knowledge of a particu- 
lar language. Only 20 per cent favors 
the use of a specially designed instru- 
ment to test knowledge of vocabulary, 
grammar, and accurate translation. 
Sixty-nine per cent would permit the 
student to use a dictionary during his 
examination, but only 26 per cent 
would approve a preliminary exami- 
nation to test reading knowledge of 
general literature as a measure of his 
fitness to take the final examination 
in his field of specialization. Fifty 
per cent disapproves the last proposal. 
The comments favor an examination 
based only on the field of specialization. 

From the foregoing findings it would 
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seem that the plan of examination 
now existing at the University of 
Michigan is satisfactory, provided 
that less emphasis is placed on literal 
translation and that the preliminary 
examination in general literature is 
omitted or based upon writings in the 
student’s field of specialization. 

The replies concerning the pre- 
ferred agencies for giving the lan- 
guage examinations are summarized 
in the percentages of the following 
table: 


Total 


Agencies Group 


1. A special examiner appointed by the dean 
ee eg. re 31 


2. The head of the language department or his 
RE eee ree 9 


3. The department in which the student 
specializes, for example, history, chemistry,etc. 7 


4. The professor who gives special courses in 
— foreign languages required of appli- 
CONUS TOP TE GOCIOERES. «0.5 ccc cceceees 24 


s. One representative each, from the language 
department and the department of speciali- 
yr ae re aera a a a are ee ear ar ar 29 
The replies suggest the following 
conclusion: There is no general agree- 
ment among the faculty members 
concerning the agency which should 
give the examinations, but the highest 
percentage votes in favor of having 
the examinations given by a special 
examiner appointed by the dean of 
the Graduate School. Thirty-one per 
cent of the 243 responses checked 
prefers the special examiner; 29 per 
cent, however, votes that a rep- 
resentative of the department of 
specialization and a representative 
from the language department shall 
be jointly responsible for the examina- 
tion. A comment from one member 
suggests that if the examination stress 
general comprehension rather than 
literal translation, the presence of a 
representative from the department 
of specialization is essential. Twenty- 
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four per cent of the responses favors 
the professor who gives special courses 
in reading foreign languages designed 
particularly for the applicants for the 
doctorate. Attention should be called 
to the fact that only 30 per cent voted 
that the student should be allowed to 
meet the language requirement by 
completing successfully special courses 
designed to give a reading knowledge 
of the languages. This percentage is 
based on the response of 228 faculty 
members; the 24 per cent mentioned 
just previously is based upon the 243 
responses made by the 228 faculty 
members. In most cases the same 
faculty members checked both items, 
but in the last series of questions 
some members checked more than 
one item. 


PACE precludes a general sum- 

mary, but the facts presented 
warrant several statements. The pri- 
mary purpose of the foreign-language 
requirement is to ensure certain essen- 
tial knowledge as an aid to the student 
in his graduate and postgraduate 
study and research. The preponder- 
ance of the faculty favors requiring a 
reading knowledge of two foreign lan- 
guages, usually German and French, 
but with provision for the substitution 
of other languages upon the recom- 
mendation of the department of the 
student’s specialization or the com- 
mittee appointed to direct his disserta- 
tion. The faculty favors allowing the 
foreign-born student to substitute 
English for German or French. The 
main criticism of the existing language 
requirement is aimed at the rigidity 
of its administration rather than at 
the assumption that the language 
per se has intrinsic value to the 

[Continued on page 107) 
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A Service School Looks at Its 
Program 


By GLENN L. McCONAGHA 


The United States Armed Forces Institute 


E program of a school estab- 
lished to serve members of the 
armed forces must, in the 

very nature of things, be markedly 
different from that traditionally found 
in civilian education. Programs, of 
course, differ and change in accord- 
ance with the needs and objectives 
for which they were established. In 
this respect, the United States Armed 
Forces Institute has been no excep- 
tion. USAFI was begun about three 
weeks after Pearl Harbor. From that 
time to the present, its curricular 
offerings and general program have 
provided a means by which service 
men and women could enroll for 
studies ordinarily a part of the cur- 
riculum in elementary, secondary, 
and higher educational institutions. 
Through the USAFI program, service 
personnel could, theoretically, begin 
with the third grade and continue 
an educational program necessary for 
the baccalaureate degree. 

The original objectives of the pro- 
gram were to provide for men and 
women in the service the opportunity 
to pursue a formal course of academic 
study, to provide educational oppor- 
tunities which would improve them 
in their service assignments, to pro- 
vide a means of establishing educa- 
tional prerequisites for assignment to 
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duty, to enable those whose educa- 
tion had been interrupted to return 
to civilian educational activity, and, 
finally, to improve the value of Army 
personnel as citizens. 

To satisfy the objectives stated, the 
original USAFI curriculum con- 
sisted of 64 correspondence courses. 
Experience soon demonstrated that 
expansion and change would be nec- 
essary. The factors influencing ensu- 
ing revisions were many. USAFI, for 
example, at present serves, and during 
the war just ended served, the largest 
potential student body in the world. 
The interests and needs of these men 
encompass those of representative 
cross sections of our population. In 
a study of sixty thousand profile 
cards of present USAFI students, 
findings show that students came 
from 48 states; that 60 per cent had 
last attended elementary school, high 
school, or college;! that Io per cent 
were skilled workers; and that 8 per 
cent were clerical or sales persons. Of 
this total number, 80 per cent expect 
to return to school upon discharge, 
while the remainder plan to enter 
some occupation. The range in age 
is from eighteen to sixty-three. 


Specifically, 54 per cent of the total did not 
reach twelfth grade, 32 per cent completed high 
school only, and 14 per cent attended colleges; while 
4 per cent completed four or more years of college. 
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In the light of the objectives of 
USAFI and the known variety of the 
student population, every attempt 
has been made by civilian advisers;? 
the Troop Information and Education 
Division, War Department; and the 
Educational Services Section, Bureau 
of Naval Personnel, Navy Depart- 
ment, to provide a program with 
aspects and elements which will meet 
not only immediate needs but also 
ensure permanent results. 

The fact that up to the present 
time USAFI has processed over a 
million and a half enrollments and 
has indirectly, through group study 
classes, provided educational material 
for an estimated additional two and 
one-half million men is indicative 
that USAFI services have had a def- 
inite impact on our population. 
Although the Institute is not an 
accrediting agency, it is further esti- 
mated that one-half million men have 
received high-school diplomas as a 
result of work taken, and more than 
one and one-half million men have 
received high-school or college credit.* 

Secretary of War Robert P. Pat- 
terson, speaking at the first meeting 
of the War-Navy Committee on the 
United States Armed Forces Insti- 
tute, made the following statement 
about the USAFI program: 


Never before in the history of educa- 
tion has there been anything like the 
Army Education Program. Records show 
that during the period of hostilities and in 
the rapid demobilization period the pro- 
gram has had marked success... . 
USAFI has been the source of educational 

2War-Navy Committee on the United States 
Armed Forces Institute appointed jointly by the 
Secretaries of War and Navy represented major 
educational organizations and fields of education. 


*Barrows, Thomas N., and Spaulding, Francis T. 
Accreditation of Service Experiences. Washington, 


D. C.: American Council on Education, p. 4. 
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opportunities for service personnel. The 
organization, temporary during the war, 
will become now a regular establishment 
of the peacetime services. The Institute 
was born during the war. Since its 
inception, constant revision in policies 
and procedures has been necessary to 
meet ever changing needs of service men 
and women. Today, requirements have 
changed again from those of war, and 
fortunately more leisure time is available 
and eligible men are younger and eager for 
education. 


HE complete story of USAFI, 

of men studying algebra in fox- 
holes and men losing their textbooks 
in burning ships, can never be told. 
The exigencies of a _ global war 
demanded that a quick and efficient 
means be devised for giving service 
men a working knowledge of foreign 
languages. Since American service 
men are still on duty in the far cor- 
ners of the world, ability to speak the 
language of the country in which 
they are stationed is an invaluable aid 
in educational development and con- 
tributes to performance of assignment. 
To meet this problem, the War 
Department prepared _ self-instruc- 
tional materials in languages on two 
levels: the basic materials designed to 
give the learner a minimum speaking 
ability; the advanced materials to 
provide a basic speaking vocabulary 
of five hundred to eight hundred words. 
Emphasis was placed upon the prac- 
tical use of the language rather than 
the traditional academic use. 

A practical working knowledge 
means the ability to talk with a 
native speaker, to understand and be 
understood by him in ordinary con- 
versation. For example, a_ soldier 
with a working knowledge of Hin- 


4Press release, dated July 17, 1946. 
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dustani should be able to talk to the 
natives about food, shelter, and the 
other basic concerns of living. The 
Army system, in essence, is precisely 
the system which we used when, as 
children, we learned to talk by imi- 
tating sounds heard. Thus, the soldier 
learned by listening to a prepared 
phonograph record, together with sup- 
plementary reading material. Since 
the materials are self-teaching, it 
is possible for groups of men to 
learn everything on the records, some 
150 phrases, in from six to ten hours. 
The records first give the English 
equivalent of a phrase, then twice 
give the phrase in the foreign lan- 
guage, spoken by a native speaker, 
with a pause each time while the 
learner repeats, imitating as closely as 
possible correct pronunciation and 
intonation. Experience has proved 
that after the students have listened to 
a record six times or so they can under- 
stand and pronounce all the phrases. 

The basic language materials pro- 
vide a foundation for acquiring a 
more extensive command of the lan- 
guage and overcome the primary 
block to language instruction, the fear 
of something new and different. The 
advanced materials, the more exten- 
sive courses, are prepared in the more 
widely used languages, such as French. 
These courses, on an average, require 
150 to 200 hours of working time but 
are so organized that a student who 
drops out at any time will have some 
useful knowledge of the language. 
The method used is the same, listen- 
ing to phonograph records of a native 
speaker and repeating phrases given. 

No attempt is made on either level 
to teach grammar. Mastery of the 
entire basic course provides the learner 
with a vocabulary of from one thou- 
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sand to one thousand five hundred 
words, a good pronunciation, and 
fluency within the limits of his 
vocabulary. 

That service methods have been 
productive of practical results is 
demonstrated by the following. It is 
estimated that between 40 per cent 
and 50 per cent of those who acquire 
a working knowledge of a language 
by this method will retain it after the 
immediate need for its use has passed. 
In comparison, it has been estimated 
that of the thousands of college stu- 
dents who invest untold semester- 
hours, not over 10 per cent of those 
who study French, German, or Span- 
ish can carry on a simple conversation 
in the language, and probably less 
than 5 per cent can understand the 
speech of a native. 


OURSES in general education 

are designed to acquaint the 
student in the last two years of high 
school and in the first two years of 
college with certain broad areas of 
knowledge which should be the com- 
mon possession of all informed per- 
sons, as citizens in a free society. The 
difference found between the general- 
education or survey courses and the 
traditionally organized courses is one 
of degree, not of kind. The general- 
education courses represent, in the 
main, “‘the type of education which 
the majority of our people must have 
if they are to be good citizens, par- 
ents, and workers.’’® They are not 
only designed to cover specific fields 
of knowledge but are also intended to 
encourage the student to protect his 
health; to participate actively and 


’McGrath, Earl J., “General Education in the 
Postwar Period,” Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, 231 (January, 
1944), Ds 74 
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intelligently in dealing with the social, 
economic, and political problems of 
American life; and to find a niche for 
himself in the economic society. 

If these outcomes are to be realized, 
the courses must be broad enough in 
scope and integrated enough in con- 
tent to permit the student to carry 
over his knowledge and understanding 
into an appropriate social behavior. 
With this end in view the USAFI 
courses have such inclusive titles as 
American Life and Ideals in Litera- 
ture, Personal and Community Health, 
The Biological Sciences, The Physical 
Sciences, Problems of American De- 
mocracy. Each of these courses is 
designed to assist the student in find- 
ing his strengths and his limitations 
in the manner described. Although 
the courses offered by USAFI do not 
pretend to satisfy the broad objec- 
tives of the general-education pro- 
gram just indicated, they do mark a 
beginning in the general direction of 
sucha program. Itis hoped that these 
courses will have increasing importance 


in the USAFI curricular offerings. 


em is nothing exceedingly 
different about USAFI corre- 
spondence instruction. Most of the 
textbooks used in the courses were 
taken from civilian sources. At the 
outset, it was realized that units of 
instruction must be shorter than those 
commonly set up for a quarter or 
semester. Thus, courses of instruc- 
tion were split into sections. This 
breakdown enables a man to study 
intermittently, achieve a sense of 
accomplishment, and in the end does 
not affect the complete block of 
instruction. These units must, how- 
ever, be self-contained, and a reliable 
measure of achievement must be 
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provided. USAFI has used the suc. 


cessful completion of end-of-cours 


tests as the final criterion of failure g | 


success in correspondence courses, 
While the number of lessons has been 
dependent upon the subject-matter, 
the Institute has had best success jp 
series in which the average number 
approximated fifteen. To prevent , 
high mortality rate, one of the speci. 
fications of a good correspondence 
course is progression in terms of | 
difficulty, from the beginning to the 
final lesson. Of first importance to 
the successful administration of the 
type of program being described are 
the style and content of the material 
used. Since the student is working 
alone, text material must be couched 
in his vocabulary. Concepts must be 
simply and clearly stated. A second 
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aspect is the quality of instruction, | 
Lesson papers furnished with the | 


course should be designed to meet the 
needs of the person studying the 
particular subject area. Ample space 
is necessary for the instructor’s com- 


ments, and provision for uniformity | 


in marking materials is _ essential. 
The latter objective requires close 
co-ordination among the various in- 
structional departments 
with marking lesson materials. 


concerned | 


Em. | 


phasis, however, should be placed on 


instruction rather than on a mere 
evaluation of student efforts. Specific 
reference to constructive marginal 
comments, next steps to be taken, and 
page references to textual material 
must be included. Comments by the 
students should be encouraged. Since 
the basic objective is to spur the 
student on to additional effort, in- 
structional comments should be writ- 
ten in such a way that they will be 
easily understood. 
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PROGRAM OF A SERVICE SCHOOL 


The USAFI currently offers 149 
correspondence courses and 189 self- 
teaching courses and directs six thou- 
sand courses through governmental 
contract with colleges and universities 
co-operating in the program. Since 
the Institute is merely a channeling 
agency for the co-operating univer- 
sities, no reference is contained here 
to the progress being made by these 
educational institutions. Lessons for 
USAFI correspondence courses are 
marked by instructors of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin.° 

Since correspondence instruction is 
dependent upon efficient and rapid 
mail service, members of the armed 
forces stationed in remote parts of 
the world could not use correspond- 
ence courses. As a result, self-teaching 
courses were made available in the 
USAFI program. Again, there is 
nothing particularly mysterious about 
such courses. Essentially the problem 
is simple—to put the teacher in the 
textbook. Since the majority of edu- 
cational materials are prepared for 
civilian use in classrooms, this new 
set of conditions necessitated re- 
writing material so that the student 
could progress by his own effort. As 
in correspondence instruction, the 
student’s background, experience, vo- 
cabulary, and interest become of 
prime importance. Textbooks must 
have a popular appeal and be concise, 
simple, and readable. A variety of 
student self-checking devices must be 
included along with complete study 
directions so that the student can test 
the accuracy of his own work. Illus- 
trations are of paramount importance. 
Pictures are employed to clarify the 


‘If the techniques here described have implica- 
tions for civilian education, the credit is in no small 
part due to the efforts of these instructors at the 
University of Wisconsin. 
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text. Graphs and charts are used 
where pertinent. Records as audio 
aids are used in language courses, in 
music, in advanced shorthand. Sets 
of records are used in group-study 
self-teaching courses. Other teaching 
devices widely utilized in USAFI 
courses are visual aids such as film 
strips, graphic charts, and instruc- 
tor’s course outlines which are pro- 
vided in camps in which groups of men 
interested in a subject can work 
together under a qualified instructor. 

An essential factor in self-teaching 
courses is motive. When a man 
enrolls in a self-teaching course, it is 
assumed that he wants to learn the 
subject, and hence the subject must 
speak for itself. At each step students 
should see their own progress. Transi- 
tion must be accomplished in such a 
way that the student will proceed 
logically from one functional aspect, 
one topic, to another. At all times 
the student must see a clear relation- 
ship between materials being studied 
and those previously covered. 

In both correspondence and self- 
teaching courses, provision is made 
for individual differences, so that 
students can proceed at their own 
rate of speed. In general, during the 
war period, service men and women 
studying in off-duty time, on an 
average, completed correspondence 
units in seven months; self-teaching 
units, in three months. Although the 
devisers of the USAFI program be- 
lieve that there is no substitution for 
group discussion, important to learn- 
ing, USAFI methods could not use 
tools of learning common to many 
civilian educational procedures: little 
use, for example, could be made of col- 
lateral reading, source materials, and 
laboratory work and experimentation. 
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N ORDER to provide a broad pro- 


gram of measurement, the exam- 
inations staff for USAFI constructed 
three educational tests. The end- 
of-course tests are available from the 
Institute on either an individual or 
group basis, and are especially de- 
signed to measure mastery of a 
particular course based upon a specific 
textbook. All end-of-course tests are 
objective. In character they may be 
considered comparable to any good 
course examination. The advantages 
of this testing device are that it pro- 
vides for measurement of specific 
course content, is easily administered, 
is readily scored, and affords an 
accurate measurement for accredita- 
tion purposes. 

The USAFI Subject Examination 
is designed to fit as closely as possible 
the content of a standard elementary- 
school, high-school, or college course. 
It was standardized through admin- 
istration to technical-school, high- 
school, and college students who had 
just completed courses in subjects in 
which they were being examined. 
This examination has general applica- 
tion. The contribution it makes to 
educational methods is that, as an 
objective evaluative instrument, it 
supplies an alternative to the sub- 
jective estimate of the student’s 
progress. 

Up to this point, discussion of 
educational development has hinged 
on progress as a resultant of study in 
specific subject-matter areas. There 


is, however, another type of educa- 
tional experience which is gained 
apart from formal classroom situa- 
tions or study of textbooks. The social 
sciences, literature, art, and to some 
extent mathematics and science, be- 
come a living reality to the soldiers 
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through travel and experience. How 
was such educational attainment to 
be measured? The Examinations 
Staff, in answering this question, pro. 
vided one of the major contributions 
of service educational endeavor. Two 
batteries of tests were prepared (com- 
monly designated General Educational 
Development Tests), one for the high- 
school, and one for the college, level, 
The high-school battery covers five 
major areas of instruction: English, 
natural sciences, social studies, the 
humanities, and mathematics. The 
college battery covers roughly the 
same areas. The high-school GED 
tests were standardized by adminis- 
tering them to approximately thirty- 
six thousand graduating high-school 
Seniors, and the college GED battery 
was standardized by individual tests, 
based on administration to more 
than ten thousand Freshmen and 
Sophomores. The emphasis in these 
tests is placed on the more lasting 
outcomes, the broader concepts, and 
ultimate goals of education. The tests 
have received widespread acceptance 
by state departments of education, 
high schools, and colleges throughout 
the United States. The majority of 
states now grant a high-school diploma 
or its equivalent on the basis of the 
General Educational Development 
Tests.’ 

Results are reported in terms of 
standard scores. The high-school tests 
show how an individual compares 
with one hundred average graduating 
high-school Seniors in the country as 

[Continued on page 108] 


7Commission on Accreditation of Service Expe- 
riences of the American Council on Education, 
Paul E. Elicker, executive secretary. Accreditation 
Policies of State Departments of Education for the 
Evaluation of Service Experiences and US AFI Exam- 
inations. Washington, D.C.: American Council on 
Education, August, 1946. 
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The Campus as a Research 


Area 


Sociology has at hand a practical 
research area, the campus, just about 
made to order for the undergraduate 
student. Practical work in this area 
may contribute toward bridging the 
gap between the verbalism of the 
classroom and the experience in the 
social world outside. Of course, what 
goes on in classroom and lecture hall 
is part of the over-all campus social 
world, but this does not alter the 
existent separation between our study 
of sociology and our living of sociology. 

The stuff of sociology is in people, 
not books, but we tend to be concerned 
not with people but with words about 
people. We build so high on the ver- 
bal level that we almost get out of 
touch with the experiential level. 
This is not to imply a discarding or 
even a belittling of the plane of 
speech; surely living and learning 
would be in a very crude state without 
the spoken and written word; what 
needs to be done is to remedy the 
present lopsided balance between our 
talk about life and our living of it. 
The verbal and experiential should be 
integrated into a common educational 
process. They have been artificially 
separated so widely for so long in our 
colleges that higher education is more 
a way of talking than of learning. 

Now, the area of experience known 
as the campus may be likened to what 


‘Reported by Arthur Katona, Professor in the 
artment of Effective Living, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing. 
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sociologists call a culture. In other 
words, it is a little social world in its 
own right, with its material and non- 
material phases. Or, as culture is 
sometimes explained, it is the social 
or man-made environment of a group 
of people (students and faculty) with 
its objects of living, such as buildings, 
and its ways of living, such as customs. 

Since sociology concerns itself with 
culture, why not explore this culture 
that is under our eyes and that we live 
from day to day? Here all the time is 
what the books and lectures talk 
about. We need but recognize, then 
investigate and analyze, this culture. 
Somewhat like the dolt in Moliére’s 
comedy who had been speaking prose 
all his life and did not know it, we are 
livine sociology all the while and do 
not know it. 

If one lists briefly the components 
of this campus culture just as he 
might do those of any culture, he will 
set down what amounts to major 
fields of sociological study. Note the 
rich area of practical research which 
opens up in the two given here: 

Groups—social classes, races, nationalities, 
religions, organizations, clubs, cliques, and 
the almost innumerable formal and informal 
groupings present. More specifically, study 
classes; freshman, sophomore, junior, senior 
divisions; “majors” and “minors”; honorary, 
professional, activities societies; fraternities, 
sororities, independents, and their various 
organizations; dormitory, rooming-house, 
sorority- and fraternity-house groupings; ath- 
letic, recreational, hobby, radical, and con- 
servative organizations; church groups; crowds, 


audiences; working students; low-rating and 
high-rating groups; urban, rural, small-town 
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students; and, of course, faculty groups and 
organizations. 

Folkways and Mores—customs, traditions, 
codes, rules, beliefs, rituals, ceremonies, 
stereotypes, fads, fashions, manias. Reg- 
istration procedures, dormitory regulations, 
“hours” for women; rush weeks, hell weeks, 
homecoming weeks; necking and petting; 
cribbing, cramming, and apple polishing; 
queen contests; routine and red tape; class- 
room and lecture-hall procedures, examina- 
tions, term papers; racial and religious 
attitudes, snob lines, rating standards and 
attitudes; sex codes and practices. 


Hundreds of research topics are 
available. The writer has compiled a 
list of 116 topics; some titles are gen- 
eral, some specific. Each topic may 
suggest a group of others. In a num- 
ber of cases, several may be combined 
into one. Ten of the topics are listed: 


Class and caste on the campus 

Class backgrounds of students: upper-class, 
middle-class, working-class 

Students with a labor-union background 

Minority groups on campus 

Negro-white relationships 

Jew-Gentile relationships 

Social distance between various groups 

Social-rating system on campus 

Prestige ranking of sororities and fraternities 

Fraternity-independent relationships 


All sorts of attitude projects may 
be worked out, whether the issues be 
campus, national, or international. 
Suggested topics are: 


Conscription, conscientious objectors, capi- 
talism, socialism, communism, Soviet Russia, 
the atomic bomb, the United Nations, labor 
unions, strikes, OPA, housing legislation, 
Social-Security legislation, size of family, 
working women, FEPC, interracial democracy, 
mixed (interracial) housing, mixed (interracial) 
recreation, the fraternity system, marks, 
courses, examinations, teachers, deans, the 
lecture system, project work, field trips. 


There are the local and current 
issues that flare up into furores for a 


while and die out, such as the ques- 
tion of whether coeds should be 
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allowed to wear jeans to classes, cor. | 


ruption in a queen contest, or the 
disciplining of a student. And, too, 
surveys may be made of attitude 
changes wrought by courses, teach. 
ers, other students, or day-to-day life 
on the campus. 


The coming of veterans to the | 


campus has made new situations, 
conditions, and relationships, provid. 


ing excellent leads for significant | 


research. An investigation into rent 
gouging, for instance, may provide 
documentary material useful in bring. 
ing an end to this vicious practice. A 
study of veterans’ needs and interests 
and how they are met may throw 
light on the deficiencies of the campus 
advising system. It would be reveal. 
ing indeed to learn to what extent 
veterans are drawing on outside aid 
and income in order to supplement 
their present allotments, and to find 
out whether the local veterans’ organ- 
ization is a vigorous, progressive force 
or just another assortment of campus 
careerists. 

It might be worth while to pause 
moment and consider such a topic as 
ignorance of students. At times itis 
truly amazing—and appalling—how 
little our students know about vital 
news of the nation and the rest of the 
world. It indicates the extent to 
which the campus is cut off from the 
outside—talk about the divorce of 
school and society! True, this reflects 


the isolationism that is part of our | 


national ethos and the curious contra 
diction of rampant provincialism in 
the land of publicity and the press 
agent. But if our publicity cham 


nels—radio, movies, press—lull w 
with their pap, that is all the more 
reason that our schools should wake 
us up to the realities that cannot be 
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WITH THE TECHNICIANS 


put off by any isolationism, splendid, 
pleasant, or otherwise. Witness the 
1929 crash and the second World War. 

Incidentally, the topics “the joining 
racket” and “the leadership racket”’ 
refer to the student practice of 
joining organizations and of holding 
offices in them purely for purposes of 
publicity, prestige, campus records, 
and employment recommendations. 
These students are not active as 
members or leaders, in fact scarcely 
attend meetings (or hold them), but 
it looks good on their records to be 
members or officers of such and such 
cubs and societies. On the other 
hand, there are the superactive stu- 
dents, usually leaders, who do all the 
work in several organizations; they 
are distinctly a small minority. 

An excerpt is presented from one 
student’s report on a representative 
topic. It shows that undergraduate 
investigation can be both significant 
and fascinating. The student makes a 
contribution and gets satisfaction out 
of it. Since the researchers are 
assured anonymity, no identification 
of writer or material is given. 

The excerpt here is taken from a 
study, based upon interview, observa- 
tion, and experience, of the adjust- 
ment of small-town girls to college 
life. It reveals a problem, that, alas, 
is persistently muffed by college 
administrators. The section dealing 
with student-teacher relationships 
bears thorough mulling over by us 


verbalizing professors. 


The purpose of this report is to point 
out some of the problems a small-town 
girl faces when she enters college. 

In order to discuss the problems of a 
small-town girl, we should first define 
what we mean by a small town. The 
girls mentioned in this report come from 
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places of five hundred to sixteen thousand 
people. These towns are all located 
within 80 miles of the campus. 

There are quite a few things in college 
life that are a direct shock to the small- 
town girl. She is shocked by the amount 
of smoking and drinking that is done in 
the open. At home, as I pointed out, 
these two things are considered vices only 
to be engaged in by the lower type of girl. 
Suddenly this girl from the small-town 
sees that girls whom she has considered 
nice do these things that she has been 
told all her life nice girls do not do. One 
of several things may happen. She may 
suddenly become very broad-minded and 
take the attitude that everyone has his 
own life to lead. . . . On the other hand, 
she can make herself very unhappy by 
taking a strict, moralistic attitude. .. . 
Then there is the girl who smoked and 
drank at home, but had to keep it under 
cover. Now there is nothing to hold her 
back or act as a control. . . . There are 
the interesting cases of girls who did not 
drink in high school, and who came to 
college and still did not drink, but who 
went home every week end and got 
themselves under the weather. They 
seemed to be doing it because that was 
what the town expected of college stu- 
dents and they did not want to disappoint 
the town. 

The next thing that shocks and 
embarrasses the small-town girl is the 
discussion of sex in which the girls engage 
in their bull sessions. Sex is nasty and 
tabu in a small town. . .. Even mild 
discussions cause such embarrassment 
to some girls that they will first get very 
red and then get up and leave the room. 
For instance, one of the questions you 
can argue practically a whole evening is 
“Are you going to put up your hair the 
first night you are married?” You can 
notice the girls who never open their 
mouths but look to the rest of the group 
as though they were all suddenly going to 
be plunged into hell. 
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What this college needs and needs very 
badly is a good course for girls on college 
problems. The classes should be small 
so that some of the real problems girls 
think about can be brought up. This 
would call for more student deans nearer 
the ages of the students, to whom students 
could really bring their problems. Prob- 
lems of sex, smoking, and drinking cannot 
be spoken of in broad generalities. They 
must be spoken of practically. The 
questions girls talk about in bull sessions 
never come up in a college problems 
course where a student is “lectured at” 
about virtues he may or may not possess. 
. . . Not all the information picked up 
in the bull sessions has positive value by 
any means, and if a girl acts on some of 
the information she picks up, she is likely 
to cause herself a great deal of trouble. 

The small-town girl considers her 
professors as persons out of this world. 
They are not human beings but merely 
brains who know just about everything 
there is to know out of a book. When 
the small-town girl first comes to college 
she is ready to believe just about anything 
and everything she hears. But, after a 
while, when she has professors holding 
entirely different viewpoints, she becomes 
a little skeptical about the whole business. 
The girls I spoke with like a professor, 
first, because he is fair and reasonable in 
his work. Once a professor has proved 
himself a human being, he has an unknown 
champion among the students. A girl 
will uphold him, no matter what the 
other students say about him. Girls like 
men professors because they consider 
them easier and less meticulous than 
women professors. Girls study profes- 


sors just as much as they do the courses 
they are taking. Small-town girls are 
easiest to teach because they find out 
that it is not smart to argue, just take 
notes, and give the professor’s words back 
to him either in discussion or on tests, 
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for the simple reason that he has such g 
definite point of view that it won’t do 
any good to argue anyway. Besides, 
you merely end up making a fool of 
yourself. Many students are very skep. 
tical on the issues of freedom in the 
classroom. There are very few pro. 
fessors in whose classes students feel they 
can express an honest opinion. 


The reader is respectfully admon- 
ished not to envision hordes of students 
poking their noses into everybody's 


business and taking notes. The inves. | 
tigation proffered here is not for the | 


large number of students who take 
introductory courses but for the small 
number who enroll in advanced 
courses. Obviously, it is to be directed 
with due discretion. For introductory- 
course students, there are many other 
methods and devices that may 


be used to bring studies and life | 


together, ranging from analysis of 
one’s family, neighborhood, or commu- 
nity to off-campus observation trips. 

The research jobs will be good, bad, 
and indifferent. That is to be ex. 
pected. Students, accustomed to book 


assignments and library term papers, } 


are sometimes at a loss as to how to 
begin. Some, as always, do not begin 
until the last minute. There is, how- 
ever, an enthusiasm and _ interest 


generated by this type of project that | 


is not to be found in book studies, and 
it pays off in various ways. Students 
and teachers come to know and under- 
stand the life they are leading on the 
campus. Teachers now can keep up 
with students’ attitudes, activities, 
problems, and the changes therein. 
Research results may be utilized to 
help remedy problems long ovet- 
looked, neglected, or mishandled. 


~ 
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The: Reporter: 





Au special laboratory and course 
fees have been abolished on the eight 
campuses of the University of Cal- 
ifornia and the incidental fee stand- 
ardized at $35 a semester. 


Aw OperA WorksuHop has_ been 
established at Stanford University to 
offer talented, mature singers a con- 
centrated course in singing and acting 
techniques. The workshop began its 
program January § and will continue 
through winter, spring, and summer 
quarters. Each term of work is 
designed as a unit and may be taken 
separately. 


Aw Inter-American Law Institute 
has been established at the New York 
University School of Law to bring 
together outstanding graduates of 
law schools in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Seventeen Latin-American 
students, from eight nations, have 
been awarded fellowships for one 
year’s comparative study of the law 
of Anglo- and Latin-America at the 
Institute. 


A cranrt of approximately $150,000 
has been received by Stanford Uni- 
versity from the Office of Naval 
Research for an eight-month research 
project on natural rubber. The proj- 
ect, to be carried on at Salinas, 
California, and in the laboratory of 
the University will be administered by 
the newly established Stanford Re- 
search Institute. The aim of the 
research program will be to develop 


sturdier, more productive rubber- 
yielding plants than can now be grown 
in the United States, so that in the 
event of another national emergency 
the country would not be caught 
short of potential natural-rubber sup- 
plies. Facilities to be used in the 
project include four government- 
owned laboratories at Salinas and 340 
acres of farm land there, now planted 
with a wide variety of guayule strains. 


A co-operative pla ‘or training in 
retail selling is now in operation at 
the College of the City of New York. 
To be eligible for admission to the pro- 
gram, a student must be a Junior, 
Senior, or graduate student; have at 
least a C average in all college work; 
and satisfy a screening committee 
made up of personnel representatives 
of the co-operating firms. To receive 
credit for one term of selling experi- 
ence, the student must work 20 hours 
a week for 14 weeks; obtain a satis- 
factory rating from the organization 
on attendance, production, attitude, 
and drive; attend an orientation class 
one hour each week; complete a 
workbook calling for information on 
all major phases of the organization 
in which he is working; and write a 
store report based on some significant 
phase of his working experience. 
Fifty-five students will enroll in the 
program. 


Tue international youth camp at 
Lidice, which is accommodating young 
men from all over Europe who are 
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working on the reconstruction of the 
destroyed village, has been provided 
with the loan of a small portable 
library by the Reconstruction Section 
of Unesco. The library comprises 
books on international affairs in 
English and French, as well as books 
giving an account of Czechoslovakia 
and of some of the countries from 
which the workers in the camp are 
drawn. 


A tonc-RancE program to provide 
worthy and qualified students with 
scholarships amounting to $1,000 a 
year has been launched by leaders of 
the Columbia College Development 
Plan. Known as the National Schol- 
arship Plan, the new program is 
designed to provide scholarships for 
students from all regions of the coun- 
try who exhibit exceptional promise 
and ability. It is the first phase of 
the Columbia College Development 
Fund to be submitted for general 
support. Once the program is fully 
under way, forty students from dif- 
ferent sections of the country will be 
granted scholarships which they may 
use throughout their college course, 
provided they maintain a distinguished 
record. 


A GRANT of $180,000 has _ been 
received by Cornell University from 
the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York to investigate the impact of 
modern agriculture, science, and in- 
dustry on such areas as the Far 
East, India, and Latin America. The 
grant will be used over a five-year 
period to augment the staff in cul- 
tural anthropology, supplement li- 
brary and research materials, provide 
a number of graduate fellowships, and 
support related research and publica- 
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tions by members of the various 
departments of instruction. Findings 
will be used at Cornell in special 
training courses to prepare interested 
American and foreign students for 
work in these regions. 


A spectat summer school next year 
emphasizing Brazilian studies and 
the Portugese language will be held 
at Vanderbilt University. This is 
believed to be the first time any 
American university has had a sum- 
mer session devoted particularly to 
Brazil. This will be the first of the 
co-operative summer schools to be 
operated during the next five years 
by Vanderbilt, Tulane, North Caro- 
lina, and Texas, which are partici- 
pating jointly in an expanding South 
American program, under a grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation. 


Two booklets designed to help the 
students of Brooklyn College to get 
more out of their college experiences 
have appeared. The first, Adventures 
in Living: an Introduction to the 
Reading of Biography, by Howard W. 
Hintz, is intended to stimulate free 
reading in the field of biography. It 
contains a list of more than four 
hundred biographies and autobiog- 
raphies, arranged in eight groups 
according to the interests and activ- 
ities of the subjects. The purpose of 
the other booklet, a 74-page guide to 
Greater New York, entitled Jncredible 
New York: Explore It, is to promote 
greater use of local resources in the 
student’s education. 


Ewroiments in higher institutions 
in the United States during the fall of 
1947 reached 2,299,507, an increase 
of 11 per cent over that of the fall of 
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1946, according to the annual survey 
of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. Universities, colleges, and pro- 
fessional schools increased 10 per 
cent; teachers’ colleges and normal 
schools, 13 per cent; junior colleges, 
14 per cent; Negro institutions, 26 per 
cent. Some of the larger enrollments 
reported are New York University, 
46,312; University of California, 
43,000; University of Minnesota, 
28,312; University of Illinois, 26,769; 
Ohio State University, 25,418; and 
Northwestern University, 24,254. 


A recent survey, conducted by the 
United States Office of Education at 
the request of the President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education, shows 
a large increase in the percentage of 
college expenditures paid by student 
fees. In 1940, fees provided more 
than $2,000,000, or 38.5 per cent of 
expenditures; during the past school 
year they provided more than 
$565,000,000, or 56.2 per cent of 
expenditures. Of the fees paid last 
year, the Federal government paid 
more than $3,000,000. The rate of 
tuition charges to students, not in- 
cluding board and room, has been 
increasing steadily over a long period 
of years; the increase has been par- 
ticularly marked since 1939. During 
the past eight years, in privately con- 
trolled institutions the average tuition 
fee for colleges of arts and science has 
increased 29.3 per cent; for engineer- 
ing colleges, 32.8 per cent; and for 
schools of dentistry, 56.1 per cent. In 
privately controlled colleges and uni- 
versities, the fee for residents of the 
state has increased 31.4 per cent in 
schools of business administration; 
45.5 per cent in graduate schools; and 
$6.3 per cent in law schools. Public 
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junior colleges have increased their 
tuition fees for residents 40.9 per 
cent, and for nonresidents 80 per cent. 


Neary 1 50 books on _horology, 
assembled by the National Associa- 
tion of Watch and Clock Collectors, 
have been presented to the University 
of Pennsylvania Library by the Asso- 
ciation. It is expected that the collec- 
tion will be augmented by future gifts 
from the Association, its individual 
members, and the interested public, 
with the object of making it a pri- 
mary source for the study of the 
history of horology. 


As a means of meeting the current 
emergency by increasing the supply 
of new nurses, the Nursing Informa- 
tion Bureau has prepared a booklet, 
“Nursing Is a Great Profession,” a 
list of approved schools of nursing, 
and a leaflet, “Opportunities in Nurs- 
ing.”’ The latter presents in tabular 
form a picture of the types of position 
open to registered nurses, the qual- 
ifications required, the duties, and 
the range of salaries. Copies of these 
publications will be sent free to teach- 
ers, vocational-guidance counselors, 
and persons interested in considering 
nursing as a career. Requests should 
be addressed to Nursing Information 
Bureau, 1790 Broadway, New York 1g. 


Tue activity of the College Entrance 
Examination Board reached a record 
level during the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1947. Sixty-five thou- 
sand candidates were examined in the 
regular college-entrance series and 
more than two hundred thousand test 
papers were scored. The number of 
candidates represents an increase of 
about 40 per cent over that for the 
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preceding year, double the number of 
two years ago, and almost triple the 
pre-war number. 


Tue Stanford University Library has 
acquired a collection of forty-five 
thousand Colonial and early American 
newspapers from the American Anti- 
quarian Society of Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts. The collection contains 
several hundred complete volumes, 
the earliest of which dates back to 
1762, and thousands of unbound 
issues. The most valuable part of the 
collection is a continuous file of the 
Boston Independent Chronicle, and its 
successor, the Boston Daily Advertiser, 
extending from 1775 to 1902. The 
collection was purchased by the Uni- 
versity, partly with its own funds and 
partly through a substantial contri- 
bution made by Superior Court Judge 
Elmer E. Robinson of San Francisco, 
who is a book collector, amateur bibli- 
ophile, and honorary curator of 
Americana in the University library. 


Tue impression that Communism is 
widespread in colleges and univer- 
sities is shown to be erroneous in a 
study made by the Very Rev. Charles 
E. McAllister, dean of the Cathedral 
of St. John the Evangelist, Spokane, 
Washington, and a regent of the State 
College of Washington. The study 
covered a year and involved visits to 
89 publicly supported higher institu- 


tions; the results were reported in the 
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president’s address at the Annual 
Meeting of the Association of Goy- 
erning Boards of State Universities 
and Allied Institutions, at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

On every campus he visited, Dean 
McAllister inquired concerning any 
instances of subversive activities dur- 
ing the past five years. Only five 
cases which might be called sub. 
versive activities were found. 


A study of these cases reveals that in 
some instances there was practically no 
ground for the assertion that there had 
been subversive activity on the part of 
either faculty members or students. In 
others, investigation revealed that the 
number of persons involved was so few, as 
compared with total enrollments, as to 
cause no occasion for alarm. We can be 
assured that there need be no serious 
concern as regards radical teaching of a 
communistic character on the part of 
faculties or any considerable activity on 
the part of student groups. It can be 
said with safety that there are few groups 
more loyal to the American form of 
government than the men who make up 
the faculties and the student bodies of our 
American colleges and universities. 


Dean McAllister also found no 
basis for rumors of a general laxity in 
morals. Veterans, he found, tend to 
keep the standard high rather than 
to lower it. But, “in every institu- 
tion, when realities were faced, there 
was a frank admission of an increase 
in cheating, lying and stealing, but 
particularly in cheating.” 
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-Editorial‘Comments 





The President’s Commission 
E publication of the report 
of the President’s Commission 
on Higher Education would, 
in any case, be an important event; 
the character of the report, so far as 
it can be judged by the three volumes 
which have appeared, makes it out- 
standing. The Commission was ap- 
pointed to make “‘an examination of 
the functions of higher education in 
our democracy and of the means by 
which they can best be performed”— 
certainly a comprehensive and chal- 
lenging assignment. 

The Commission has successfully 
met the challenge: its report is 

“required reading” for every serious 
student of higher education. It con- 
tains comparatively little that has not 
been said before, but never has so 
comprehensive and liberal a pro- 
nouncement been made by so large 
and distinguished a group of persons. 
The report is comprehensive but, of 
course, not exhaustive. It is con- 
cerned with basic policies, but also 
makes many specific recommendations 
to implement them. At the same 
time, it avoids attempting to deal 
with details that need to be worked 
out in practice. 

It is courageous and forward- 
looking. It recommends, for exam- 
ple, that we plan for a total student 
body by 1960 of 4,600,000—almost 
twice the present record-breaking 
enrollment. It proposes a scheme of 
federal scholarships which will require 
an initial annual expenditure of 
$120,000,000, which will eventually 
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provide scholarship aid for “‘at least 
20 per cent of all undergraduate, 
nonveteran students,” and may by 
1960 mean an annual expenditure of 
one billion dollars. It attacks dis- 
crimination on account of race, creed, 
sex, national origin, or ancestry and, 
with four of its 27 members dissenting, 
advocates abolishing the practice of 
segregation which obtains in the South. 

These are but a few examples to 
indicate the boldness with which the 
Commission has attacked its prob- 
lems. There is entirely too much of 
importance in the report to be dealt 
with adequately in a brief editorial. 

We are happy to announce that an 
early issue of the Journat will be 
devoted to the report. Each of the 
six volumes will be critically evaluated 
and interpreted in an article by an 
outstanding student of social and 
educational policy. Through the co- 
operation of George F. Zook, chair- 
man of the Commission, it will be 
possible to present these articles soon 
after the publication of the final 
volume of the report. 


R. H. E. 


A New Kind of Fellowship 
INCE the character of modern 


civilization is influenced to an 

ever greater extent by scientific 
discoveries and their technological 
applications, it is becoming increas- 
ingly important for all citizens to un- 
derstand the social significance of 
these. If they are to do so, our in- 
tellectual leaders must take the chief 
responsibility for developing this un- 
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derstanding in themselves and others. 
Some of their efforts to do this have 
not been very effective because the 
natural scientists have not been ade- 
quately trained in social studies and 
the social scientists have not been 
sufficiently conversant with the meth- 
ods and discoveries of natural science. 
We need many more persons who have 
a broad understanding in both fields. 
Hence, the announcement of a new 
series of postdoctoral fellowships in- 
volving training and study in both a 
natural and a social science is of more 
than ordinary significance. The fel- 
lowships are to be sponsored by the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York 
and under the auspices of the National 
Research Council. For natural scien- 
tists, the fellowships will provide for 
two years’ training in one of the 
social sciences; for social scientists, 
two years in a natural science. The 
fellowships will be open to citizens of 
the United States who hold the Ph.D. 
degree in natural or social science and 
who have demonstrated their profes- 
sional competence, at least by their 
graduate records and theses, and, 
where possible, by achievement in 
postdoctoral research. The stipends 
will range from $2,500 to $5,000 a 
year. Each candidate must be nom- 
inated by a responsible officer of the 
institution which conferred his doc- 
torate or with which he has a present 
affiliation. Fellows will be encouraged 
to undertake their work in institu- 
tions other than those in which their 
original training was secured. 
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The program will be administered 
by a Joint Fellowship Board, which 
will also assist fellows in planning 
their studies and research. To receive 
consideration at the next meeting of 
the board, applications had to be filed 
by February 1, 1948; the first awards 
will be announced about March 15, 

There is one serious question that 
should be raised about this admirable 
plan. Since its purpose is to develop 
not persons who are research special. 
ists in two fields but persons who 
understand the social implications of 
science, should every fellow be re- 
quired to devote his entire two years 
to the study of one natural science or 
one social science? More specifically, 
is the study of one social science, say 
political science, necessarily the best 
way for a physicist to use two years 
in developing a comprehension of the 
social significance of modern science 
and technology? Would it not be 
better in many cases to plan the two- 
year program of study so as to use 
appropriate materials from a number 
of social sciences? 

The fact that this fellowship pro- 
gram has been set up shows that those 
responsible for it have achieved at 
least a partial emancipation from the 
tyranny of excessive specialization; it 
is not clear that the emancipation is 
complete. It is to be hoped that the 


terms of the grant are broad enough 
to permit flexible planning, and that 
the fellows and the Joint Fellowship 
Board will take advantage of this to 


set up the best possible programs. 
R. H. E. 
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A Heartening Overview 
THREE THOUSAND YEARS OF Epuca- 

TIONAL WispomM: SELECTIONS FROM 

Great Documents, edited by Robert 

Ulich. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Har- 

vard University Press, 1947. x +614 pp. 

$6.50. 

Mr. Ulich himself well characterizes 
his anthology in the following words: 

This book is an attempt to help in the 
rebuilding of the lost contact between the 
surface and the depth of civilization. One 
could also say it is an attempt at general 
education; the term “general education” 
being understood not in the sense of education 
in generalities, but in the sense of placing 
ideas of general human significance behind the 
often chopped up and atomistic activities 
of life. 

The book is in a sense a companion 
piece to the author’s brilliant History of 
Educational Thought (American Book 
Company, 1945); and for the student’s 
purposes the two books will valuably be 
used in conjunction. The present col- 
lection has, nevertheless, a wider value 
and, hopefully, a broader audience. 
There should be many appealed to by 
the current urgings to go back to the 
“great books,” who can find in this a 
splendid winnowing out of the chaff and 
an illuminating introduction to basic 
educational utterances down through the 
generations. 

Not the least helpful feature of this 
volume is the topical introduction sup- 
plied by Mr. Ulich for each major 
section. From my _ standpoint, these 
could have profitably been twice or three 
times as long, so salient and enlightening 
are they in orienting the contributions 
both to their own day and to ours. 

I cannot pretend that for me all the 
excerpts prove to be of equal relevance 
and illumination, but the total overview 
resulting from the whole is heartening to 
a degree. The reader will have been 
immersed in the elevated expressions of a 


great institutional manifestation all down 
through the ages. And from these 
samples, the mounting momentum, the 
sense of accelerating power and grasp 
of what education can be and mean which 
one obtains—these are impressive and 
they are encouraging. 

I hope that many educational prac- 
titioners, over and above the students in 
education courses, will take the time to 
get the lift, the vision, and the practical 
good sense which are to be gleaned from 
this embracive work assembled with such 
painstaking care. 

Orpway TEaAp 
Board of Higher Education, 
New York City 


Thoughtful and Well Written 


THE ILiireraTE ANGLO-SAXON, AND 
OrHeER Essays on Epucation, MeEpi- 
EVAL AND Mopern, dy John William 
Adamson. Cambridge: University Press, 
1946. iv+167 pp. $2.75. 

Seven of the ten essays deal with 
medieval education, covering the topics, 
illiteracy in early England and in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the time 
and identity of Asser, medieval education, 
Pierre Dubois’ De Recuperatione Terre 
Sancte, the De Disciplina Scholarium, 
credited to Boethius, and Hugh of St. 
Victor’s Didascalion de Studio Legendi. 
The other three deal in twenty-six pages 
with a pattern for democratic education, 
a nineteenth-century village school of 
Hampshire, and the place of English 
educational history in preparing the 
teachers of England’s schools. Three of 
the ten papers were published between 
1921 and 1935. Many American stu- 
dents of educational history will have 
read one (here somewhat revised) which 
formed part of a volume, Mediaeval Con- 
tributions to Modern Civilisation (1921), 
edited by F. J. C. Hearnshaw. 

While the essays deal with divers 
times and topics, a central thesis runs 
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throughout and gives a degree of unity 
amid diversity, namely, that present 
complacency rests on a foundation of 
ignorance and obscurantism regarding 
the past. The author hopes to sap 
complacency by a confrontation of facts 
and probabilities bearing on certain 
common notions, for example: that, 
running back from the present, one soon 
comes upon almost complete illiteracy; 
that Asser was a contemporary of King 
Alfred. In respect to the first, Mr. 
Adamson maintains that this disparage- 
ment of learning before the Norman 
conquest was begun by Norman monks 
“to justify Norman aggression”’ (page 15), 
and this fiction of the Herrenvolk con- 
querors came to be almost universally 
accepted. Asser, contrary to once- 
common acceptance, he concludes, was 
not Alfred’s contemporary but a writer 
of the twelfth century. 

The discourses on recent topics, though 
less weighty and probably of less value 
to American students who have knowl- 
edge of English education, will be of 
interest particularly because they reveal 
the outlook of an intelligent English- 
man—one who has been associated so 
long with the education of teachers in 
England. It may surprise some readers, 
who have been led to consider English 
education particularly strong in respect 
to character education, to hear Mr. 
Adamson’s complaint that, though forma- 
tion of character has been regnant in 
educational theory, “the dominant func- 
tion of the school to-day is to prepare its 
pupils for public examinations” (page 
136). When the author deplores “the 
lack of a philosophical grasp of English 
education as a whole” (page 157), one 
realizes the close kinship of England and 
the United States! American readers 
may be inclined to agree that a major 
reason for that “lack” lies in failure to 
study the history of education. 

All the essays, thoughtful and well 
written, will repay the reader, yet those 
on early Anglo-Saxon education are of 
greatest interest and value. A four-and- 
a-half page index gives ready access to 
particulars. Here and there a slip appears, 
for example, J.N., instead of J. W., 
Thompson (page 16). The reviewer 
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would like to have precise documentation, 
especially when a quotation, “Books 
were rare in those days . . . ” (page 38) 
represents the thesis which is about to be 
controverted. 
Tuomas Woopy 
University of Pennsyloania 


Inspection Confirms Definition 


RADICALISM AND CONSERVATISM TOWARD 
CoNnVENTIONAL RELIGION: A Psycuo. 
LOGICAL Stupy BASED ON A Group oF 
JewisH CoLtiece Srupents, by Philip 
Morton Kitay. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1947. 
viiit+118 pp. (Teachers College, Co. 
lumbia University, Contributions to 
Education, No. 919). $2.10. 


A Doctor’s dissertation evidently has 
two functions: to give an outward and 
visible sign that the candidate for a 
degree has mastered the procedures of 
research; and to chip off a bit of the 
unknown and fit this tiny fragment into 
the paved road that leads on to further 
discovery. The study under consideration 
serves better the first than the second of 
these purposes. What is in effect a 
relatively simple investigation into the 
nature of a “radical” is elaborately 
spun out into 102 pages of text. Chap. 1 
reviews the conclusions of previous 
research concerning the nature of radi- 
calism and approved methods for its 
study. These studies seem to sanction 
the definition of a radical as an individual 
who is more or less maladjusted by 
virtue of unhappy personal relations in 
early life; in al a deviant from his 
group as measured by personality factors 
which have their origin primarily in 
family associations of childhood. 

Having defined the radical as a deviant 
personality who is best detected by data 
of a personal character, the author seeks 
to check this conception. Out of a group 
of 152 male and female college students 
of Jewish origin, he screens out a con- 
servative and a radical group as evidenced 
by written autobiography, by an essay 
“fon the social and religious attitudes of 
his parents, his personal problems and 
personal ambitions” (page 22), by the 
results of the Thurstone-Chave Scale “for 
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Measuring Attitude toward the Church,” 
and by a questionnaire concerned with 
further personal data. This screening 
process enabled the investigator to con- 
centrate upon two groups of 25 students 
each, one extreme in conservatism, and 
the other radical in its attitudes toward 
religion and the church. 

The results indicate that the con- 
servative (friendly to religion and the 
church) comes from a home more religious 
and friendly than do the radicals. The 
conservative in religion records fewer 
conflicts with his parents, suffered fewer 
trauma-inducing experiences in child- 
hood, and is thus less sensitive and 
more secure in his person. Moreover, 
radicalism-conservatism in religion is 
found in the groups studied to bear 
a minor but positive relationship to 
radicalism-conservatism in political and 
social attitudes. 

To summarize, if we define a radical as 
a deviant in terms of personality factors 
and select for study a group of individuals 
on this basis, inspection will confirm our 
definition! 

After patiently following this study 
through to its conclusion, the reviewer 
wonders whether an investigation of 
students from families that are “emanci- 
pated” in religion but who come from 
well-adjusted families would not estab- 
lish precisely the opposite conclusions. 
Would not the well-adjusted personality 
be the deviant in religion and the con- 
servative emerge as the maladjusted 


individual? 
V. T. THAYER 
Ethical Culture School 


Catholic Higher Education 


CoLLEGE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINIS- 
TRATION, edited by Roy J. Deferrari. 
Washington, D.C.: Catholic University 
of America Press, 1947. 403 pp. $4.50. 
This volume reports the proceedings 

of a workshop on college organization 

and administration conducted at Catholic 

University in June, 1946. There were 

94 college administrative officers from 53 

institutions in attendance. So far as z= 

reviewer knows, this is the first time that 
administrative officers of any church- 
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related group of colleges have spent a 
continuous ten-day period studying their 
common administrative problems. 

College Organization and Administra- 
tion is not concerned immediately with 
the operation or outcomes of the work- 
shop. It is primarily a compilation of 
twenty-nine papers presented at the 

eneral sessions of the workshop by 
eaders in Catholic education. Their 
nature is indicated by the following 
selection of titles: Purpose of the Catholic 
College, Organization and Statutes, Pro- 
fessional Education, The Dean of Stu- 
dents, The College Registrar, The Dean 
of Studies, The President, Developing 
the College Faculty, Secularization versus 
Spiritual Objectives, Curriculum and 
Instructional Problems, Religion in the 
College Curriculum, Philosophy and Psy- 
chology in the Curriculum, Public Rela- 
tions, Accreditation, The College Library, 
Co-ordinating the College with the Sec- 
ondary School and the Graduate School, 
The Use of the Psychological Test in 
College, The Budget and Business Man- 
agement in a Catholic College, A Postwar 
Religious Program for the Catholic Col- 
lege, and Co-operation among Colleges. 

The twenty-nine papers were prepared 
by as many individuals and, of course, are 
uneven in quality as well as in length. 
The more scholarly papers abound in 
quotations and are thoroughly docu- 
mented. Some of the authors express 
a fear that Catholic colleges will be dom- 
inated by the Federal government, by 
the state, or by the voluntary accrediting 
associations; others see these agencies as 
desirable professional means for securing 
co-operation among Catholic and non- 
Catholic colleges, and for co-ordinating 
their work with the secondary schools and 
with the graduate schools. Papers that 
deal with the duties and problems of the 
president, the dean, the registrar, and 
other administrative officers do not differ 
in character from the general run of pro- 
fessional articles on these topics. 

Most presidents and members of boards 
of trustees will find the article on the 
organization and statutes governing col- 
leges controlled by the Catholic church 
and more than fifty of its religious orders 
to be especially informative on the com- 
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plicated administrative structure of these 
institutions. They will also find perti- 
nent the constructive statements on 
public relations, business affairs, and 
faculty welfare. Catholic educators will 
find Mr. Deferrari’s articles on accredita- 
tion and on co-operation in Catholic 
higher education both stimulating and 
forward looking. Students of higher 
education who do not understand the 
viewpoints of the Catholic church and its 
religious orders in maintaining more than 
two hundred colleges will profit by 
reading the five papers devoted to an 
exposition of the peculiar function of 
sectarian church-related education. 
E. V. Ho.tts 
United States Office of Education 


Mad or Muddled 


Map or Mupptep: INnTRopucTION TO 
A HanpDBOOoK oF PrivaTE SCHOOLS, dy 
Porter Sargent. Boston: Porter Sargent, 
(Thirtieth edition), 1947. 196 pp. $2.00. 
Those of us who tend, perhaps through 

excessive devotion to the educational 

enterprise, to regard liberal education, its 
professors and administrators, their pro- 
grams and ideals, with innocent confidence 
and hence were puzzled by the noisy 
acclaim given the essentially trivial 

Harvard report on General Education in a 

Free Society, will find in Porter Sargent’s 

190-page introduction to his latest Hand- 

book of Private Schools (1946-47) a 

vigorous and comprehensive analysis o 

the available material on the report’s 

origin, intent, and effect. With his 
usual barbed and forthright style, Porter 

Sargent gives the reader insight into a 

side of university policy that adminis- 

trators fail to publicize. 

An earlier section of Sargent’s “Intro- 
duction” examines and evaluates one 
aspect of the educational problem that 
educators too rarely recognize; namely, 
that the school is but one competing 
institution among many as sources of 
ideas, attitudes, and habits. We are 


reminded and warned that mere effective- 
ness is not enough; the schools and 
colleges must be sufficiently effective and 
vital to make their educational effects 
not only survive in the chaos of words, 
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propaganda, persuasion, superstition, and 
conditioning that the press, radio, and 
movies promote, but to make their 
planned, balanced, informed, and sincere 
efforts predominate as sources of ideas 
and inspiration. 

Despite a certain pessimism which the 
reader may find resulting from the largely 
negative character of Sargent’s criticism 
and exposures in the remainder of the 
“Introduction,” one realizes that Sargent 
himself is not discouraged but indignant. 
Progress is possible but slow. A con- 
dition of that progress is that the courage 
and insight characteristic of Sargent’s 
writing should be less exclusively his, but 
the possession of all who think and write 
and teach. 

The bulk of the Handbook gives the 
latest statistics in American private 
schools for all regions, ages, needs, and 
prices. Since some readers may, with 
good reason, have no interest in these 
schools, the Introduction is separately 
printed, with the title Mad or Muddled. 

Dona.tp W. Rocers 
Colgate University 


A Collection of Occasional Papers 


Essays IN SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY, dy 
Alfred North Whitehead. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1947. vit+348 pp. 
$4.75. 

This book is a reproduction of essays 
and articles, all of which have previously 
appeared in print; and it is not easy to 
find the reason for republication in the 
present collection, particularly as there 
is no explanatory preface, no editor 
named, and no authorization by Mr. 
Whitehead. There is only a list of 
acknowledgments to copyright holders, 
together with a table of contents and 
an index. 

However, a study of the acknowledg- 
ments reveals that none of the moat 
comes from books by Mr. Whitehead, 
and that they are taken from a wide 
miscellany of publications, such as the 
Atlantic Monthly, the Philosophical Review, 


the Harvard Business Review, the Journal 


of the Association of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics for the Southeastern Part of England, 
Mind, and The Times Educational Suppk- 
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ment. At may therefore be surmised that 
the intention of the editor was to bring 
together in one volume the most sig- 
nifcant occasional pieces by Mr. White- 
head which were scattered throughout a 
great variety of books and journals, some 
of which are not generally accessible. 
The selections are arranged under four 
headings, each of which contains five or 
six separate articles; and the headings are: 
Personal, Philosophy, Education, Science. 
Thus the subject-matter is extraordinarily 
extensive in range, with no pervading 
topical unity. Furthermore, it falls on 
many different levels of discourse from 
the simple, easy descriptions of youthful 
experiences in rural England to highly 
technical mathematical and _ scientific 
concepts expressed in complicated and 
abstract symbolisms. However, I should 
judge that all the material, except the 
final section on science, would be under- 
stood by most well-educated and intel- 
ligent readers. And even if such a reader 
should miss the meaning of some para- 
graphs, still he could not fail to enjoy 
the gems that stud a work of White- 
head’s, of which the following are 
examples from the book under review. 
Render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s. But beyond Caesar there stretches 
the array of aspirations whose codrdinating 
principle is termed God (page 65). 
My point is that the final outlook of Philo- 
sophic thought cannot be based upon the 
exact statements which form the basis of 
special sciences. The exactness is a fake 


(page 96). 
Today Harvard is the greatest of existing 
cultural institutions (page 224). 


Rosert Scoon 
Princeton University 


Language Requirements for 
the Doctor’s Degree 
CLIFFORD WOODY 
[Continued from page &6} 


student. The faculty would allow 
the department of specialization to 
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suggest, according to the student’s 
needs, the languages to be required. 
The faculty prefers to have language 
examinations which stress compre- 
hension of the content rather than 
literal translation. In the opinion of 
the faculty, the responsibility for 
giving the examinations should be 
assigned to a special examiner ap- 
pointed by the dean of the Graduate 
School. 

These observations point to two 
general conclusions: first, that there 
is need for greater flexibility in the 
language requirements prevailing at 
the University of Michigan, and, 
second, that some administrative 
modifications should be made in 
order that the real purpose underlying 
the requirement may be achieved. 


[Vol. XIX, No. 2] 


Poverty, Professors, and 
Policy 
DONALD W. ROGERS 
[Continued from page 66} 


at which a college administration 
must decide either to lower faculty- 
salary standards or refuse admission 
to those applicants whose required 
rebate approaches the total tuition 
rate. But colleges do that now. The 
figure at which that exclusion takes 
place is at or very slightly below 
present rates, a higher figure than 
would be the case if some students 
were paying more than the present 
rates. 

Let us consider any given college. 
Assume that its faculty salary sched- 
ule were held constant. Assume that 
the tuition policy just suggested were 
put into effect. Assume that the eco- 
nomic constitution of the student 
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body were as it now is. Since some 
students are paying more than present 
rates, an excess of income would be 
available. Our hypothetical college 
could therefore pay better faculty 
salaries and at the same time make its 
services available to more students in 
the needy group. The precise alloca- 
tion of this additional income between 
faculty and needy students would be 
determined by the administration’s 
(and faculty’s) estimate of what 
incomes the teachers need in order to 
do the job that must be done to jus- 
tify the enterprise. In any case, the 
salary levels may be raised consid- 
erably (depending upon the economic 
character of the student group) with- 
out excluding any student now able 
to attend. 

Perhaps we may conclude that, at 
the least, such a policy will be as 
democratic as the present practice— 
probably more so—and will in addi- 
tion, by improving academic salary 
levels, raise the quality of the 
teachers and of their service to higher 


education. 
[Vol. XIX, No. 2] 


A Service School Looks at 
Its Program 


GLENN L. McCONAGHA 

[Continued from page 92] 
a whole and in the regional area in 
which he lives. The college-level tests 
compare the student with college 
Freshmen and Sophomores who have 
completed survey courses in the fields 
tested. 

Through the medium of General 
Educational Development Tests as a 
measuring device, service experience 
is utilized and provision is made for 
acceleration. General Educational 
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Development Tests also make it pos. 
sible for students to progress accord. 
ing to their individual abilities. An 
added incentive is provided by the 
fact that results of the tests are 
recognized. 

The final results of such a compre. 
hensive program are in direct con- 
trast to traditional methods which 
measure an individual’s education by 
semester-hour credits and the length 
of time spent in attending a particular 
high school or a college in the pursuit 
of a specific course of study. 

Finally, it may be said that the 
establishment and continuation of 
USAF is a new venture in American 
democracy. The goal of USAFI and 
civilian education are one and the 
same, namely, the development of an 
intelligent citizenry. The financial 
investment of taxpayers and the 
individual investment of time by 
those concerned have already paid 
ample dividends. Thousands of men 
have been able to continue an educa- 
tion which was interrupted by war 
service. Thousands more have in- 
creased their technical efficiency in 
service assignments. The long-term 
results of the enterprise are incal- 
culable. USAFI and civilian educa- 
tion, working together, can raise 
immeasurably the educational level 
of American citizens, and can increase 
the general knowledge and under- 
standing of our future leaders. While, 
for the most part, the program is but 
a civilian adaptation for service use, 
some innovations accrue to the ben- 
efit of education in general. The 
endorsements of USAFI, and _ its 
support, by the War and Navy | 
Departments, the Services, the pub- 
lic, and civilian education are an 
evidence of the faith Americans have 
in the worth of education. 

[Vol. XIX, No. 4] | 








